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Ever since medieval times, the Knights Templar have been 

associated with all manner of mysteries and legends, often 

involving the Holy Grail, the Turin Shroud or the Ark of the 
Covenant. This view of the Templars persists strongly in our own 
times, given added impetus by the Dan Brown novel The Da Vinci Code. 
Yet as Dan Jones’s cover feature this month reveals, the Templars’ 
story is fascinating enough without having to delve into pseudohistory. 
Starting on page 22, he shows how this Christian military order went 
on to become the medieval world’s ultimate warriors, and playeda 


crucial role in the development of the crusades. 


A warrior of even more elevated status is also under the spotlight 
this month: Prince Edward, the future Edward VIII. While he is now 
best known for his abdication, two decades earlier the prince won 
popular acclaim for his brave deeds in the First World War. Yet Edward’s 
time in the trenches left him scarred and may shed light on his deci- 
sion to give up the throne. Heather Jones explains all on page 28. 

Meanwhile, this month sees the release of the film Victoria and 


Abdul, which charts the unlikely friendship between the British queen 
and her Indian attendant. This though is only part of a far 
wider tale of Indian influence in 19th-century Britain, as 
our piece by Shompa Lahiri on page 36 highlights. From f 
curry to cricket, politics to pots of tea, the culture of the 
subcontinent made a very strong impression on our 


Victorian forebears. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 
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Michael Wood 
A‘thelstan's reign was a 
turning point in British 
history, which has always 


fascinated me. But mystery 
still surrounds the location 


of the climactic battle of 
Brunanbuth in 937, in 
which he emerged 
triumphant. So what are 
the key clues? 

@ Michael attempts to solve 
the riddle of the battle of 
Brunanburh on page 62 
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Shompa Lahiri 

The Victorian era was 

he high tide of British 
imperialism, when India 
was Britain's most valuable 
colony. Indian influences 
pervaded Victorian society 
and culture - from 
parliamentary politics to 
sport, popular culture, 
ashion and diet. 

@ Shompa explores the 
British passion for India in 
the 19th century on page 36 


Dan Jones 

‘ve been working on a book 
about the Templars for the 
last three years - unpeeling 
he layers of legend that 
have built up around them. 
AndIm pleased to say that 
he real history is even more 
extraordinary than all the 
hocus pocus youll find on 
he internet. 

@ Dan traces the rise and 
fall of the Knights Templar 
on page 22 
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Matilda of Boulogne: the 
queen who went to war 


How the future Edward 
VIII was changed by his 
wartime experiences 


Why Brits fell in love 
with all things Indian 
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Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in October in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


29 October 1618 


Sir Walter Ralegh meets 
a grisly end 


The Elizabethan explorer’s luck finally runs out 


fter an extraordinary career of 

intrigue and exploration, including 
a 13-year stretch in the Tower of London 
after being found guilty of plotting 
against James VI and I, Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s luck had finally run out. 

An expedition to Venezuela to find 
the fabled El Dorado had gone horribly 
wrong and, contrary to their instructions, 
some of Ralegh’s men had attacked a local 
Spanish outpost. The Spanish ambassador, 
who hated Ralegh already, demanded 
blood. And this time the king was not in 
a forgiving mood. 

As Ralegh was led into Westminster’s 
Old Palace Yard on 29 October, onlookers 
marvelled at his insouciant self-control. 
But the great adventurer was in no mood 
to hang about. “Let us dispatch,” he 


remarked to the executioner. “At this 
hour my ague comes upon me. I would 
not have my enemies think I quaked 
from fear.” 

The headsman showed him the axe that 
was to kill him. “This is a sharp 
medicine,” Ralegh said calmly, “but it is a 
sure remedy for all diseases.” He took his 
place on the block, but refused a 
blindfold. “Think you,” he asked, “that I 
fear the shadow of the axe when I fear not 
the substance?” 

The crowd held its breath; the 
executioner raised the axe. “Strike, man, 
strike!” Ralegh said. “What dost thou 
fear?” The blow fell; Ralegh was no more. 
His embalmed head was later sent to his 
wife, Elizabeth. She reportedly kept it ina 
velvet bag for the rest of her days. 
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24 October 1901 


Annie Edson 
Taylor 
conquers 
Niagara Falls 


A 63-year-old woman travels 
over the falls in a barrel... 
and lives to tell the tale 


hen planning birthday celebra- 

tions, a ride in a barrel over 
Niagara Falls is probably furthest from 
most people’s minds. 

But that was precisely how Annie Edson 
Taylor spent her 63rd birthday, which fell 
on 24 October 1901. Broke, and facing life 
in the poorhouse, Annie made a last 
desperate gamble. She would become the 
first person to travel over North America’s 
most celebrated waterfalls in a barrel. 

On the morning of the big day, 
thousands gathered to watch her feat. 
Most doubted she would survive, even 
though an experiment two days earlier 
—which involved a cat rather than a 
human — had proved a success. Annie 
duly got into her barrel, clutching a 
heart-shaped pillow. An anvil was placed 
inside the barrel to weight it, the lid was 
screwed on tight and a bicycle pump used 
to pressurise the air inside before the hole 
was plugged with a cork. And off she went. 

For 20 minutes Annie’s barrel bobbed 
towards the immense drop, almost 
hidden from view amid the spray. Then it 
fell and, almost miraculously, reappeared 
a minute or so later. Rescuers rushed to 
retrieve the barrel. Off came the lid; out 
came Annie, shaken, bedraggled but 
unquestionably alive. 

Alas, she had not enjoyed her birthday 
trip. “If it was with my dying breath, I 
would caution anyone against attempting 
the feat,” she said later. “I would sooner 
walk up to the mouth ofa cannon, 
knowing it was going to blow me to pieces 
than make another trip over the fall.” 

To cap it all, her manager later ran off 
with the barrel. 
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Dominic Sandbrook is a historian 


and presenter. His series about — 
Britain in the 1980s was shown 
last year on BBC Two 


became the first person to complete the feat, emerging from her barrel with only minor cuts and bruises 
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12 October 1971 

Shah Mohammad Reza Pahlavi 
(right, with the queen of Iran) begins 
festivities - at a cost of up to 
$200m - to celebrate the 2,500th 
birthday of the Persian empire. 


17 October 1091 


In London, a powerful tornado 


tears through the streets, 


London Bridge. 


badly damaging the church of 
St Mary le Bow and destroying 


23 October 1850 

Hundreds of delegates (including 
organiser Paulina Davis, right) 
assemble in Worcester, 
Massachusetts for the first National 
Woman's Rights Convention. 


Deadly cannon balls scatter the ‘Parisian rabble’ on the commands of Napoleon Bonaparte. The incident turned him into a national figure 


5 October 1795 


Napoleon gets his first 
taste of power 


The young Corsican officer comes to prominence 
with a “whiff of grapeshot” 


t the beginning of October 1795, 

fighting broke out in Paris. Six 
years after the fall of the Bastille, the 
Revolution was still far from secure. 
The French countryside was still a 
turbulent, violent place, while in the 
capital the bloodletting of the Terror 
had given way to a mood of growing 
tension. By 4 October, royalist demon- 
strations on the streets of Paris seemed 
in danger of escalating into outright 
rebellion. That night, watching a play at 


the theatre, a young Corsican officer 
called Napoleon Bonaparte heard 
rumours that the situation was spiral- 
ling out of control. 

Within hours, Napoleon had turned 
himself from an obscure general into a 
national figure. After rushing to the 
Convention — the country’s governing 
assembly — in the small hours, he found 
himself ordered to use all possible 
means to crush the insurrection. By 
9am the next morning Napoleon had 


lined the streets with cannon, which 
were loaded with grapeshot — hundreds 
of metal balls packed into metal cases, 
which would cause devastating injury 
to a crowd of civilians. But Napoleon 
Bonaparte was in no mood to 
compromise. “The rabble,” he wrote 
later, “must be moved by terror.” 
Carnage ensued. As the cannons 
roared out their bloody message, 
hundreds were killed. By 6pm the 
streets were clear and the uprising was 
mostly over. As for Napoleon, he was 
rewarded with promotion — to command 
the French army in Italy. Thanks to 
what Victorian historian Thomas 
Carlyle called his “whiff of grapeshot”, 
the bloodthirsty little Corsican had 
taken his first steps in French politics. 
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7 October 1571 
Catholics crush 
the Ottomans 


The Holy League prevails in 
the battle of Lepanto, one of 
Europe's great turning points 


he year 1571 found the young Miguel 

de Cervantes serving in the Spanish 
naval marines, stationed in Naples. And 
although he could hardly have known it, 
the future novelist was about to be caught 
up in one of the most dramatic naval 
battles in history. For decades, the 
Ottoman empire had been expanding 
into the Mediterranean, and that spring 
the pope had urged the formation ofa 
Holy League to push them back. The key 
players were Venice and Spain, which is 
where Cervantes came in. 

In August, as the fleet assembled in 
Sicily, the young Spaniard was on board. 
And on the morning of 7 October, as they 
headed towards the Gulf of Patras, they 
spotted the Ottoman fleet — and battle 
was joined. The fighting lasted all day, 
the air thick with bullets, the water 
stained scarlet with blood. On the Holy 
League’s flagship, the pope’s great- 
nephew blazed away with his arquebus, 


“Lepanto was Europe's Trafalgar, a total victory tha 


The carnage at Lepanto was 

staggering. In just four hours 
40,000 men were killed — a rate of 
slaughter not surpassed until the battle 
of Loos in 1915. 


For Europe it was a triumph equivalent 


to Trafalgar, and was a total victory 
that restored Christian morale after 
two centuries of defeat by the 
Ottoman empire. 

Yet after the annihilation of their fleet 
the Ottomans quickly recovered. The 
following year they were able to put out 
an armada of identical size and the 
material gains of Christian victory 
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Ac1600 painting by Andrea Vicentino depicting 

the battle of Lepanto. The clash was a 
disaster for the Ottoman empire, halting its 
rapid expansion across the Mediterranean 


while a nearby officer’s head was blasted 
from his shoulders. Nearby, ona 
crippled Venetian galley, a wounded 
captain waited until his adversaries had 
scrambled aboard before igniting the 
last powder-barrels, blowing his ship 
into fragments. 

As the Ottomans fell back in disarray, 
the sea, wrote one onlooker, “was full of 
dead men, of planks, of clothing, of some 
who were drowning, of many shattered 
remains of ships that were burning and 
of others that were sinking”. 


For the Ottomans, Lepanto was a 
disaster, shaking their air of invincibility 
and checking their advance through 
the Mediterranean. And what of 
Cervantes? Though stricken with fever, 
he fought gallantly and was hit three 
times by gunshots, one of which rendered 
his left hand permanently useless. He 
used his other hand to write his great 
book Don Quixote, published in two 
volumes in 1605 and 1615. He had “lost 
the movement of the left hand,” he said 
later, “for the glory of the right”. 


COMMENT / R bs lev 


seemed to vanish. Modern historians are 
divided over Lepanto’s true significance 

to the extent that it has sometimes been 
labelled “the victory that led nowhere”. 

In reality this battle demonstrated that 
an imperial contest for the Mediterranean 
was unwinnable: even a shattering defeat 
was not decisive, and both the Ottomans 
and Hapsburgs had been financially 
stressed by the exorbitant costs involved. 
A treaty in 1580 recognised the stalemate 
and the empires tacitly disengaged. 

Henceforth a diagonal line running the 
length of the Mediterranean from Istanbul 
to Gibraltar separated two faiths and two 


t restored Christian morale” 


worlds. These dramatic events fixed the 
frontiers of the modern Mediterranean 
world. After Lepanto new forms of 
maritime empire would emerge, conjured 


by ocean-going powers far beyond 99 


the enclosing straits of Gibraltar. 


Roger Crowley is an 
author and historian. 
His most recent book is 
Conquerors: How 
Portugal Forged the 
First Global Empire 
(Faber & Faber, 2015) 
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History now / News 


The number of metal stretchers made in Britain in the 

lead up to the outbreak of the Second World War. 

A campaign is under way to restore some of those ‘ 
stretchers that were later used as fencing across London Ss 


600,000 


TUDOR DISCOVERY 


‘In the early 16th century 
it was the most important 
royal palace in England” 


Archaeologists have discovered the remains 

of Greenwich Palace, the magnificent royal 
residence favoured by Henry VIII. Will Palin (left), 
conservation director at the Old Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, explains all 


5 things you 
might not 
know about... Big Ben 


As the chimes of Big Ben fall silent 
for four years to allow essential 
repair works to take place, we bring 
you five facts about the famous bell 


The tower in which the great bell 

is housed was known as the Clock 
Tower until 2012 when it was renamed 
Elizabeth Tower in honour of the Queen’s 
diamond jubilee. It is the great bell within 


What do we know about 
Greenwich Palace? 

We know that it was one of Henry VIII's 
favourite royal residences, and that in 
the early 16th century it was the most 
important royal palace in England. 

When Henry VII came to the throne, 
he enlarged the existing Placentia Palace 
considerably. The building — later 
known as Greenwich Palace — featured 
an extensive range fronting the Thames, 
which contained the most important 
royal apartments. Other ranges and 
buildings extended southwards towards 
what became Greenwich Park. 

Henry VIII, who was born and baptised 
here, further extended the palace, 
adding an armoury and a tilt yard. 

But the building fell into disrepair 
during the 17th century and was levelled 
completely during the construction of 
the Royal Hospital for Seamen between 
1694 and 1751. It is this building that 
you can see on the site today. 


What exactly have you discovered 
on the site of the palace? 
The finds were made in the building’s 
undercroft (the large vaulted space 
beneath the hospital’s 
Painted Hall) during 
preparations for a new 
visitor centre. 

The first discovery 
was a beautiful 
5x3 metre glazed tile 
floor, with surround 
walls. Two metres 
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The rediscovéred 7 
cellar niches or wey 
‘boles’ in Greenwich 

Palace 


beneath that, we found a brick cellar 
with round-headed niches, an immacu- 
late brick floor and the remnants of an 
arched vault above. We don’t know 
where exactly in the palace these rooms 
were located but they do date to the time 
of Henry VIII. 


What does the discovery tell us 
about Tudor life? 

This is a highly significant find, given 
the extent of the archaeology and the 
good condition of the remains. 
However, we don’t yet know what these 
spaces were used for. 

The rooms could be part of the 
armoury or the remains of one of several 
houses built for courtiers on this part of 
the site. It has even been suggested that 
the cellar niches may have served as 
bee ‘boles’ — where bee hives would 
have been stored during winter when 
the colony was hibernating. In summer, 
food may well have been stored here. 

We've had to stop digging as we’ve 
reached the limits of what we can do 
within the physical constraints of the 
building. But we hope that analysis of 

the remains will offer rich and 
valuable information on 
the workings of the old 
Tudor palace. 


Will Palin is director 

of conservation at the 

Old Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich 


the tower that is known as Big Ben, prob- 
ably named after Sir Benjamin Hall, first 
commissioner for works, whose name is 


inscribed on it. 
2 a great start 

After the first bell cracked, a sec- 
ond was cast, which rang out on 11 July 
1859. But a crack in this bell in Septem- 
ber the same year caused it to fall silent 
for four years while it was repaired. The 
bell has rung out through the reigns of six 
monarchs. As for the tower, its founda- 
tion stone was laid in 1843 with con- 
struction due to finish in 1854. However, 
the schedule slipped by five years, so it 


wasn’t completed until 1859. 
The bell weighs 13.7 tonnes and 
is 7.2ft tall with a diameter of 8.9ft. 


The hammer alone weighs 200kg. 


The tower came under 
4 attack during the Blitz 

On 10 May 1941, the top of the 
350ft tower was hit by a German bomb, 
which damaged two of the clock’s 
dials, and sections of its roof, but failed to 
destroy the structure. The same bombing 
raid saw the wooden hammer-beam roof 
of parliament’s 600-year-old Westminster 


Hall catch fire. 
5 through London 

Warners of Norton near Stockton- 
on-Tees cast the bell in August 1856, 
after which it was transported to London 
by rail and sea. On its arrival at the Port 
of London, it was transported across 
Westminster Bridge in a carriage drawn 
by 16 white horses. 


The bell didn’t get off to 


The bell was paraded 
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WWI funding 
failures 


The Bank of England was 
forced to bail out a public 
war loans scheme in 1914, 
research reveals 


xperts at Queen Mary University of 

London and the Bank of England 
archives have found evidence that the 
British government's initial efforts to 
fund the war effort in 1914 through 
public loans were a huge failure. 

Studying restricted Bank of England 

ledgers, the research team found that 
the first of such patriotic schemes, 
launched as the First World War got 
under way, raised barely a quarter of its 
£350m target — just £91m. The shortfall 


was secretly met by the Bank of England. 


At the time, the Bank of England’s 
chief cashier, Sir Gordon Nairn, swore 
that all £350m of the bonds had been 
sold to the public. In reality, the £91m 
that was raised came from a small group 
of wealthy financiers, companies and 
private individuals. The truth of the 
bail-out was hidden to prevent the 
Germans getting wind of the fiasco. 

Norma Cohen, part of the research 
team, says: “The fundraising effort was 
such a failure that the establishment felt 
compelled to cover it up. The truth 
would have led to a collapse in the price 
of outstanding war loans, which would 
have endangered future capital raising. 
It would have been a propaganda coup 
for the Germans — the great British 
patriotic project to pay for the war 
was mostly a myth.” 


Allied troops on the march 
near the western front 
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serial killer Jack the Ripper? 


ermany? 

Was the pan-European trade in frozen, 
dried Norwegian cod — known as 
stockfish — operating 1,000 years ago? 
That’s the question that scientists are 
asking after DNA analysis of cod bones 
— dating to between 800 and 1066 AD, 
and found at a heritage centre in 
Germany — revealed genetic signatures 
seen in Arctic cod that swim off the 
Norwegian coast. 


risn to 


Doctors administer medicine to a sick 
patient in this 14th-century miniature 


unearths 2 JUU Items 

A human skull thought to date to the 
Napoleonic Wars, 36 anchors, eight 
cannons, unexploded sea mines, 
bombs and an aircraft engine are just 
some of the 20,000 items that have 
been recovered during dredging at 
Portsmouth Harbour. The objects, 
together with 3.2 million cubic metres 
of mud, were cleared from the harbour 
in preparation for the arrival of 

HMS Queen Elizabeth. 


10n lenticated: 
Researchers examining a 9,000-word 
diary containing a supposed confes- 
sion by 19th-century serial killer Jack 
the Ripper believe they can now trace 
the work back to Liverpool cotton 
merchant James Maybrick. The work 
first appeared in 1992, when it was 
widely dismissed as a forgery, but 
experts now claim they have definitive 
evidence that it was discovered under 
the floorboards of a room that had 
been Maybrick’s bedroom in 1889. 
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Dried fish may have been traded by 
Vikings to other parts of Europe 


viedieval infertility 
advice revealed 
Boiled catnip and dried ground pig 
testicles mixed with wine were among a 
number of recipes recommended to 
resolve male infertility in the medieval 
period, an academic at Exeter University 
has discovered. According to Catherine 
Rider, who has studied English and Latin 
texts from the period, this evidence also 
indicates that women weren’t always 
blamed for infertility, as has previously 
been assumed. 


Clay pipe fragments ‘a 
are among the many = 
itemsfoundin . 
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The historians View... 


Whatis Northern 
Ireland’s influence 
on British politics? 


With Theresa May’s Conservative government dependent 
on the support of the Democratic Unionist Party, we asked 
two experts to assess the historical relationship between 
Northern Ireland and the British parliament 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


The DUP 
embraced an 
uncompromising 
unionism that claimed 
to speak for the 
ordinary Protestant 
man and woman 

COLIN REID 


U nionism in Northern Ireland combines 
unconditional support for the British 
connection with a mistrust of the Westmin- 
ster establishment. While unionists of all hues 
in Ireland have historically claimed British 
citizenship and identity, this has at times been 
invoked while in open rebellion against the 
British government. When Gladstone’s 
Liberal administration introduced the first 
(failed) home rule bill in 1886, which would 
have created a parliament in Dublin, unionists 
were outraged; it would, they feared, have 
diluted the link with Britain. In 1913, with 
home rule again on the agenda, an Ulster 
militia was formed to defend the status quo 
through force. The historical narrative 
within unionism is one of self-reliance. 
Unionists did not initially seek partition 
and devolution, but many came to see its 


advantages. Northern Ireland was created in 
1921 under the Government of Ireland Act 
1920; the Ulster Unionist Party (UUP) 
dominated its political structures for the 
next 50 years. To the relief of British 
politicians suffering Irish fatigue, devolution 
ensured the affairs of Northern Ireland did 
not intrude on Westminster politics, at least 
until the crisis of the 1960s. In effect, 
Westminster turned a blind eye to the 
structural problems of Northern Ireland — 
one party rule, problematic discrimination 
in housing and jobs — for more than 40 years. 

Unionism fragmented in the late 1960s in 
response to the challenge of the civil rights 
movement. The most significant new 
unionist movement formed during the early 
‘Troubles’ was the Democratic Unionist Party 
(DUP). Established in 1971 by Ian Paisley and 
Desmond Boal, the DUP represented a 
hardening of unionism in the context ofa 
deteriorating security situation. The party 
embraced an uncompromising unionism that 
claimed to speak for the ordinary man and 
woman of Protestant Ulster. It lagged behind 
the UUP in Westminster seats until 2005, 
when it eclipsed its older rival. 

The track record of unionists of all hues in 
Westminster is mixed. Parliamentary 
arithmetic has at times given unionism the 
potential to wield influence, such as in the 
1990s when the UUP propped up John 
Major’s Conservative government, but the 
concessions won have been underwhelming. 


Unionist MPs were sceptical of working with 
Labour, due to that party’s traditional 
sympathy with Irish nationalism, so 
unionist MPs were unable to profit from 
weak Labour governments in the 1970s. The 
unionism of Tony Blair forced the UUP and 
DUP to rethink their attitudes to Labour. 
But the DUP’s unflinching opposition to 
Jeremy Corbyn after the 2017 election 
suggests unionists are coming full circle. 

The relative importance of Westminster 
within Northern Irish politics has waxed 
and waned over the decades. The expenses 
scandal of British politics in 2009 forced 
major parties in Northern Ireland to phase 
out “double-jobbing’, the practice of holding 
a seat in both Stormont and Westminster 
(and claiming two salaries). The leaders of 
the two main unionist parties chose Belfast 
over London, suggesting a seat in the local 
assembly was symbolically more important 
than in the mother of all parliaments. But 
with the continuing absence of the Belfast 
parliament since its collapse at the beginning 
of 2017 and, more to the point, perhaps, the 
DUP’s deal with the Conservatives after the 
general election, unionism now looks 
towards London with 
renewed optimism. 


Dr Colin Reid is a lecturer 
in modern British and 

Irish history at the 
University of Sheffield 
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I rish nationalists played a prominent role 
in British parliamentary politics in the 
19th century. After Catholic emancipation 
in 1829 and the election of Daniel O’Connell 
as an MP, a position he held until his death 
in 1847, O'Connell aligned himself with the 
Whigs to achieve administrative and 
economic reforms for Ireland. In the latter 
half of the century pressure from Irish 
nationalists brought significant reforms to 
Ireland, especially in the area of land tenure. 
Other significant reforms conceded included 
the dis-establishment of the Church of 
Ireland (1871), and the democratisation of 
local government (1898). 

However, Irish nationalists were less 
successful in their aim of weakening the 
political link between Ireland and Britain 


The late lan Paisley campaign- 
ing in Northern Ireland ahead 
of the 2005 general election. 


“Parliamentary arithmetic has 
at times given unionism the 
potential to wield influence,” 
says Colin Reid 


through the granting of home rule. While 
Charles Stewart Parnell used his parliamen- 
tary strength to encourage Gladstone to 
introduce the first Irish home rule bill in 
1886, that, and a second effort in 1893, failed 
in the face of unionist opposition. 

Irish home rule was off the political 
agenda at Westminster for nearly 20 years 
until the Liberal government of Herbert 
Asquith required the support of the Irish 
Party after the 1910 general elections, ina 
situation not dissimilar to Theresa May’s 
dependence on the DUP. The IPP (Irish 
Parliamentary Party) leader John Red- 
mond’s quid pro quo was an Irish home rule 
bill, enacted into law in 1914, (implementa- 
tion was suspended for the First World War). 
Within a few years the Irish situation had 
changed dramatically and home rule would 
no longer satisfy Irish nationalist demands. 

One of the most significant differences 
between radical (ie Sinn Féin) and constitu- 
tional nationalism (ie the Irish Parliamen- 
tary ‘Home Rule’ Party) was the attitude to 
Westminster. From 1917 Sinn Féin refused 
to take its seats because it did not recognise 
the legitimacy of British rule in Ireland, a 
policy that continues. After the creation of 
Northern Ireland, the province continued to 
send MPs to Westminster, but those elected 
as Sinn Féin MPs in the north have never 
taken their seats. 

Asa ‘republicar’ party Sinn Féin rejects 
monarchical rulers. While ostensibly the 


~a 


Irish patriot Daniel O’Connell aligned 
himself with the Whigs to achieve reforms 


The aftermath of a march in the Troubles era. 
Unionism hardened during this time 


issue of MPs having to take an oath swearing 
allegiance to the monarch is a stumbling 
block for Irish republicans, Sinn Féin’s 
rejection of British rule in Ireland also 
explains their refusal to take their seats. 

Supporters of continued abstention ask 
what seven Sinn Féin MPs could do ina 
parliament of 650 — an argument nullified by 
the influence of 10 DUP MPs now. Plus in 
1979 it required the abstention of just two 
Irish nationalist MPS to bring down Jim 
Callaghan’s Labour government. 

In the general election this year, moderate 
nationalists of the SDLP lost their seats. It 
will be interesting to see how the nationalist 
electorate in Northern Ireland feel about the 
absence of any nationalist voice in Westmin- 
ster, for the first time since 1966, and when 
the Brexit process and Conservative govern- 
ment are dependent on DUP support. EJ 


Dr Marie Coleman is 
a senior lecturer in history 
at Queen’s University Belfast 


> The Irish Question in British 
Politics, 1868-1996 by D George Boyce 
(Macmillan, 1996) 
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PAST NOTES 


m 


ROBOTS 


OLD NEWS 
Hilarious burglars 


Aberdeen Press and Journal 
12 September 1907 


A’ the time that Suffragettes were on 
the march, and Lenin and Stalin 
were visiting London, at Queen’s Park 
Police Court in Glasgow two men were 
brought before the Sheriffin connection 
with one of the most useless burglaries 
ever to hit the district of Pollockshields. 
The police report stated that a house 
had been shut up while the family were 
residing on the coast. On Sunday 
morning, when Constable Alexander 
Sutherland was examining the property 
to make sure all was well, he discovered a 
pane of glass had been broken in the 
scullery window at the back of the house. 


Robby the Robot was a character in several films from the 1950s and 1960s 


As human labour is increasingly replaced by automation, 


Suspecting that entrance had been 
gained, the Constable had summoned 
the assistance of a Sergeant Dickson. 


The officers entered the house, and in 


the course of their examination found 
two men in the billiard room. Around 
them were several empty champagne 
bottles, and the pair were helplessly 
drunk. One of the men was singing 
Annie Laurie, while the other com- 
menced singing Down in the Valley 
Where the Lilies Grow to greet the 
officers’ arrival. The police patrol van 


had to be called to get the pair moved to 
the police station and it took until dinner 


time for the men to sober up. 


News story 
sourced from 
britishnewspaper- 
archive.co.uk and 
rediscovered by 
Fern Riddell. 
Fern regularly 
appears on BBC 
Radio 3’s Free 
Thinking 


ILLUSTRATION BY BEN JONES 


Julian Humphrys looks at robots in fact and fiction 


Why ‘robot’? 

The word first appeared in 1920 in 
Karel Capek’s Czech play RUR 
(Rossum’s Universal Robots), which 
introduces the popular and lasting 
theme of sentient robots doing away 
with their human masters. The word 
itself was coined by Capek’s brother, 
a painter called Josef, who adapted 
it from robota, the Czech word 

for forced labour. 


I’ve heard of the Three Laws of 
Robotics. What are they? 

They’re fictional laws, first articulated 
by science fiction writer Isaac Asimov 
in 1942. His idea was that they would 
be embedded into the software of 
sentient robots. They stated: 

1. A robot may not injure a human or 
allow a human to come to harm. 

2. Arobot must obey human orders 
unless this conflicts with Law 1. 

3. A robot must protect its own 
existence unless this conflicts with 
laws 1 or 2. He later added a fourth 
law which preceded the others and 
stated that a robot may not harm 
humanity, or, by inaction, allow 
humanity to come to harm. 

The laws have featured in many 
science fiction plots including the 
2004 film /, Robot, where super-intelli- 
gent robots conduct violence against 


humans in order to protect humanity. 
Other fictional robots are more 
benevolent including C-3PO in Star 
Wars, and the equally benign (but less 
snappily named) Class M-3 Model B9 
General Utility Non-Theorizing 
Environmental Control Robot which 
featured in the hit 1960s TV Series 
Lost In Space. 


When did real robots first appear? 
The earliest robots were created in 
the 1950s by George Devol from 
Louisville, Kentucky. He invented 
Unimate, a reprogrammable robotic 
arm which General Motors installed in 
its New Jersey car production line in 
1961. The use of robots in production 
is commonplace today; it optimises 
efficiency and quality and limits 
human exposure to unpleasant or 
dangerous environments. 


What about robots that imitated 
people? 

In the late 1960s the Artificial 
Intelligence Center at Stanford 
Research Institute developed 
Shakey, a robot that could move 
about in unfamiliar surroundings, 
watch with his television ‘eyes’ 
and, to a limited extent, respond to 
his environment. In 1970 Life 
magazine dubbed him the “first 
electronic person”. EJ 
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Michael Wood on... the Galloway Hoard 


“Metal detecting was once frowned 
upon. Now itis a valuable tool” 


Ican remember exactly where I was in July 

2009 when I heard of the discovery of the 

Staffordshire hoard. We were filming in a 

field in Kibworth when a friend phoned 
with the news. Though the exact location was still under 
wraps, the site was near Hammerwich by the A5 near 
Lichfield; the date maybe late seventh century. Did the 
findspot have any significance, I wondered? (It did: 
Hammerwich had been Mercian royal land.) Then came 
the details: among the gold and silver treasures were 86 
sword pommels and more than 200 hilt plates. This was 
clearly not loot from a church, but rather military plunder 
—ora ransom? The excitement didn’t let up. Once the 
hoard went on display in Birmingham, people queued 
round the block to see it. 

That story shows the fantastic impact of a new source of 
evidence: metal detecting. By properly recording their 
finds and liaising with archaeologists, metal detectorists 
are placing vital material in the hands of historians. Some 
recent finds may connect very closely with real events. The 
Harrogate Hoard may link to Athelstan’s conquest of 
Northumbria in 927, and a 2015 discovery in Watlington 
has opened a window on the shadowy but crucial moment 
after the battle of Edington when Alfred the Great was 
strong-arming the Mercians to create his ‘kingdom of the 
Anglo-Saxons’. Not so long ago, metal detecting was 
frowned upon; now it is an increasingly valuable tool. 

Another astonishing find was made in September 
2014 near Kirkcudbright in Dumfriesshire: the Galloway 
Hoard, comprising more than 100 gold and silver objects, 
among them armbands, silver ingots and a Christian 
cross. Within a ninth-century Carolingian silver alloy 
pot, still wrapped in cloth, were pieces of crystal and gold, 
Anglo-Saxon disc brooches, a rare Irish brooch, a piece of 
Byzantine silk and a beautiful gold bird pin. 

Nothing like it has ever been found before in Scotland, 
and it is all the more extraordinary because its context 
remains a mystery. Even the date is uncertain, though it is 
certainly Viking Age — perhaps the nest egg of a Viking 
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Michael Wood 
is professor of 
public history at 
the University of 
Manchester. He 
has presented 
numerous BBC 
series and his 
books include The 
Story of England 
(Viking, 2010) 
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leader under whose wooden hall the treasure may have 
been buried for safekeeping. 

Such a spectacular discovery only underlines how little 
we know of the history of this often ignored corner of the 
British Isles during the early Middle Ages. Across 
Wigtown Bay from Kirkcudbright is the ancient church of 
Whithorn, near which was found the Latinus Stone dating 
from c450, around the time of the saint we know as 
Ninian. The area was settled by Northumbrians in the 
seventh or eighth century, when the splendid Ruthwell 
Cross was erected nearby. Recent archaeological digs have 
traced Whithorn’s story through to destructions and 
rebuildings in the Viking Age. 

In the early 900s a new wave of Viking settlers arrived in 
the Irish Sea zone. Then, in 927, thelstan led his army 
north, and near Penrith the kings of Scots and Strathclyde 
swore to him they would suppress idolatry among the new 
Norse Irish settlers in Galloway. Whithorn itself was 
brought back into the fold for a brief time as £thelstan 
attempted to restore the church of York in the outer 
reaches of Northumbria. Perhaps this was when the 
Galloway Hoard was buried — when the Solway region 
suddenly drew the attention of the ‘King of all Britain’. 

That’s just a guess. But the hoard certainly comes from 
a fascinating and little-known time, when the kingdoms 
of the Scots and Strathclyde Welsh, the Dublin Vikings 
and the kings of the English found their interests converg- 
ing here. Whatever the origin of the hoard, it is already 
casting unexpected light on this formative time, both 
north and south of the border. Hopefully it will also attract 
visitors to this beautiful part of Britain, where an Anglo- 
Saxon history trail leads from Carlisle through Bewcastle 
into Scotland, to Ruthwell and Whithorn. And this 
autumn, an appeal aims to raise £1.98m by 12 November 
to enable the Galloway treasure to be kept for the nation 
(nms.ac.uk). 

As for metal detectorists across the UK, the exciting 
prospect is that — as long as things are properly reported 
and recorded — there is much, much more to be found. 
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Michael Wood’s comment in the 
August 2017 issue of the magazine 
(Opinion) is a refreshing reminder of 
the new wave washing over history. 
Wood asserts that “we should not 
accept a dominant narrative pre- 
scribed by a small minority”. It is 
indeed refreshing to see different 
voices from the past taking their place 
in the narrative of the now. From 
historian Oswald Masebo highlighting 
the plight of east Africans, to David 
Olusoga’s BBC TV series The World’s 
War, we are hearing about history 
from a fresh, important perspective. 
However, Pd also add to this new 
wave the rise of the podcast. 
Individuals such as Dan Carlin 
(Hardcore History) and Tracy Wilson 
and Holly Frey (Stuff You Missed in 
History Class) are representative of the 


Distorting the past 

As a history teacher, I agree with the 
comments of Janina Ramirez and Peter 
Frankopan (History Hot 100, September). 
Public/popular interest in history and 
historical debate is vital but the enter- 
tainment, commercial and political uses 
of history can tend to overshadow and 
distort its social and educational value. 
This feeds back into teaching and 
academic work, reinforcing the tendency 
to focus on a relatively limited number of 
personalities, periods and places at the 
expense of broadening our understand- 
ing of the past and wider social aware- 
ness. Perhaps BBC History Magazine 
could introduce a regular feature 
highlighting the research of historians 
from other countries into events, 
developments and issues relating to their 
part of the world. 

Duncan Toms, Machynlleth 


Keep the statues standing 

At home here in the UK and across the 
pond in the US we are seeing calls and 
action to remove statues or rename 
buildings because they do not fit the 
spirit of our times; it feels as if we are 
incubating a generation who wish to 
rewrite history by removing any 


Anew wave in history 


OF THE 


MONTH 


current re-definition of 
history. Podcasts, YouTube 
videos, blogs and social 
media all present valuable 
pathways to engage people of all walks 
of life and, most importantly, provide 
them with a voice. Alternative forms 
of media are a valuable way to 
illustrate that, as Wood says, “[his- 
tory] belongs to us all”. 

Daryl Streat, Christchurch, 

New Zealand 


@ We reward the Letter w 
of the Month writer with 
our ‘History Choice’ 
book of the month. This 
issue, it’s Air Force Blue: 
The RAF in World War - 
Two - Spearhead of 

Victory by Patrick 

Bishop. Read the review on page 71 
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physical references to or reminders of the 
uncomfortable bits of it. The writer 
George Santayana is credited with the 
quote “those who cannot remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it”, and 
without the reminders of the 
past that can all too easily 
happen. In any case we are the 
people that we are because 
history has made us who we 
are. We cannot escape the 
consequences of the slave 
trade and we cannot escape 
the consequences of the 
American Civil War. We 
don’t have to agree with the 
people who were traders or 
took part in the war but 
there is no reason why 
subsequent philanthropy 

or military genius should 

go unrecognised. 

RT Britnell, Canterbury 


Nota ‘great’ war 
Here we go again! Last 
summer your magazine 


A vandalised Confederate 
monument in the US: how 
exactly should we deal with 

history’s contentious events? 


LETTER 


Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


celebrated the mindless slaughter at the 
Somme, and now you try to make sense 
of Passchendaele (The Forgotten 
Triumphs of Passchendaele, August). 
Please stop this! 

The British infatuation with what 
some of you still call the Great War 
is simply appalling. Take it from someone 
whose country managed to stay out of 
the conflict: there was nothing even 
remotely great or glorious about that war! 

Nothing was gained at Passchendaele. 
It was another pointless battle. Young 
men were pushed to their deaths for no 
good reason. To his credit, Nick Lloyd, 
the article’s author, includes AJP Taylor’s 
words about “the blindest slaughter of a 
blind war”. It has been said that the 
tactics of the British Expeditionary Force 
were modelled on those of Notts County 
Football Club: everybody was told to 
keep running forward until they fell. 
Hallgeir Dale, Norway 


Nick Lloyd replies: Sadly, this letter 
shows how pernicious and persistent 
the myths about the First World War 
have become, which seemingly no 
amount of scholarship or evidence can 
shift. The article did not glorify or 
celebrate the slaughter at Passchen- 
daele, only try to make sense of it. 
I show that the western front was an 
arena of huge tactical development 
and innovation in weapon 
systems (artillery in 
g particular), air power, 
and command and 
control (to name but 
a few). 
The main thrust of the 
article was to explain how and 
why the British changed their 
offensive tactics in 1917 (with 
some success) in response to 
conditions in the field and the 
posture of the enemy. The letter 
simply ignores this. Had British 
tactics been as boneheaded as the 
author suggests, then there is no way 
that the war could have been won. 


= Beyond the western front 
Nick Lloyd’s article on Passchen- 
daele was very interesting, and 

complemented well the centenary 
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The Durham Light Infantry prepare to advance on 2 
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0 September 1917 during the third 


battle of Ypres. A hundred years on, there is debate about how we remember the battle 


commemoration programmes broadcast 
recently on BBC Two. But it is also 
important to remember those who 
fought in places other than the western 
front, such as my grandfather Gerald 
Minett who served in the 1st Battalion 
Warwickshire Yeomanry, which at that 
time formed part of the Australian 
Mounted Division. 

He took part in the charge at Huj 
(during the Sinai and Palestine cam- 
paign), the last cavalry charge with 
swords drawn, and had his horse shot 
from under him. I hope to see an article 
on this lesser-known part of the war to 
commemorate the charge, which took 
place on 8 November 1917. 

Sue Lovelock, Bath 


Asa subscriber to your magazine for 
many years I just wanted to say that I 
thought July’s edition was the best ever. 

I love reading articles where I feel lam 
learning new information, not merely 
hearing about the latest theory (which 
may or may not have much to support it). 
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With articles on child soldiers, the 
Polish in the Second World War, 
17th-century emigration from England, 
the retreat from Dunkirk, the start of the 
British iron industry and the Cold War 
thaw I was left enlightened and enriched. 

The first pages of BBC History 
Magazine that I always turn to are 
Peter Hart’s compilation of First World 
War testimonies: I think that this should 
be on the curriculum for school history 
students as it offers such detailed insight. 

Please note, your best ever issue yet did 
not include an article on either the 
Tudors or the Romans — hurrah! 

Chris Morton, Croydon 


We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 


should be no longer than 250 words. 
email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


Susan Fox Sausages, I think, fora 
whole museum. Demystify the haggis, 
which can be very nice as long as you 
cookit right, with plenty of onions, 
pepper and salt. 


Rob Maddison British food in general 
-it gets an undeserved bad rap. Witha 
section on scouse, a food that gave its 
name to an accent, a culture and an 
attitude centred ina single city, 
Liverpool. 


Matthew Smith Do a museum about 
British food anyway. Galleries about 
Mrs Beeton, foreign influences in our 
food, and homemade produce. 
Lincolnshire sausages are the best in 
the world. Even a gallery for Scotch 
whisky and real ale, with a bar and 
cafe with our produce. 


Cathy Spark Coffee - it has played 
sucha pivotal role in so many aspects 
of culture such as exploration and 
business (the early coffee houses 
served as meeting places to do 
business and hear the news) and it is 
now almost synonymous with 
comfort and companionship. 


@IMusgrave The lack ofa 
Cumberland sausage museum 
shames the whole county 


Rob Howlett Pies - there are so many 
different varieties, from shepherd’s 
pie to steak pie. 


@steven_padley Yorkshire pudding. 
Invented to provide filling when there 
wasn't enough meat to go around, so 
socio-historically important. Only 
with gravy! 


@Youcl2Chris The stottie, especially 
when filled with ham and pease 
pudding. Geordie identity on a plate. 


Abbey Wvr Cawl - Welsh lamb stew. 
From peasant fayre to trendy gastro 
food, yum! 


Niall Oman As an Irishman it would 
have to be potatoes. Amuseum 
tracing its roots (no pun intended) in 
South America, brought to Europe - 
through to its importance asa staple 
food by the 1840s and the disastrous 
effects of the potato blight famine 
from 1845-50. 


al 


Knights Templar 


COVER STORY 


Dan Jones (ells the story ofacrack unit 
of holy hard-men who spent 200 years 
defending crusaders interests inthe 
Middle East with unblinking ferocity 


The Templars’ Tunnel 
running underneath Acre 
(today Akko in Israel), site 

of the military order’s last 
stand. Rediscovered in 1994, 
tunnels linked the Templar 
fortress to the main port 
and customs house 
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nacripplingly hot 
day at the start of July 
1187, Saladin, the 
sultan of Egypt and 
Syria, stood beside 
his son al-Afdal and 
peered across the 
battlefield towards 
ared tent ona hill. The sultan’s face was 

pale with worry. The armies before him had 
been fighting for hours, tortured by near- 
unbearable heat, dust and smoke, which 
billowed up from the desert scrub Saladin’s 
own men had set alight. Thousands of men 
and horses lay dead. The enemy —a vast force 
led by the Christian king Guy of Jerusalem 
—was badly battered and falling back, but 
until the king’s red pavilion fell, victory 
would not be complete. 

Al-Afdal, youthful and bullish, cheered 
every Christian charge that the Muslim 
army repulsed. Saladin scolded him. “Be 
quiet!” he said. “We have not beaten them 
until that tent falls.” Moments later, the 
sultan’s angst turned to tearful jubilation. 
The tent collapsed, King Guy was captured 
and the battle of Hattin was over. The 
Christians’ holiest relic—a fragment of the 
True Cross — was seized. The dead were left 
to rot where they lay, while the living were 
led off in disgrace: the lowliest Christian 
prisoners for slaves, and the more valuable 
for ransom. 

But there was one category of captives who 
received quite different treatment from all 
the rest. A reward of 50 dinars was offered to 
anyone who could present the sultan with a 
member of the military orders: Hospitallers 
and Templars. These knights and sergeants 
were the elite special forces within the 
armies of the cross. They were the most 
dedicated and highly trained warriors in the 
Holy Land. And Saladin had special plans 
for them. 


Band ofbrothers 

In 1187 the Order of the Poor Knights and 

of the Temple of Solomon was about 68 years 
old. The Order had first been assembled in > 
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Knights Templar 
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1119 at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem by a French knight called Hugh 

of Payns. Hugh had travelled to the east 
around the time that Jerusalem fell to the 
Christian armies of the First Crusade, 

and he stayed there: seeking a way to combine 
his skill as a soldier with his yearning for 
religious purpose. 

With a small number of like-minded 
men — later accounts said there were nine — 
Hugh established a brotherhood of religious 
warriors: skilled fighters who took oaths 
of chastity and poverty. They dedicated 
themselves to protecting Christian pilgrims 
on roads around the holy city, which were 
menaced by brigands preying on vulnerable 
travellers touring unfamiliar countryside. 

This fraternity of holy hard-men soon 
gained official recognition. The then-ruler 
of Jerusalem, Baldwin II, put them up in the 
al-Aqsa Mosque, which they identified with 
the biblical temple built by Solomon. This was 
how the Templars gained their name. 


Papal tax breaks 
For survival, the brothers relied on charitable 
handouts, and they quickly became expert 
at soliciting these — particularly in western 
Europe, where they built up a large network of 
profitable estates donated by supporters of the 
crusading movement. In the 1120s the order 
was granted a quasi-monastic rule to live by, 
designed by the Cistercian abbot Bernard 
of Clairvaux. In the 1130s the pope granted 
them sweeping tax breaks and an official 
uniform of white or black tunics emblazoned 
with a cross. 

By the 1140s the Templars had begun to 


The seal of the Knights 
Templar, who were, 
according to one Muslim 
chronicler, “the fiercest 
fighters of all the Franks” 


The Knights Templar 
were able to fight 
across all terrains. 
They were the 
equivalent of the SAS, 
the Navy SEALS or the 
French Foreign Legion 


expand their mission of merely providing 
roadside rescue for pilgrims. In parallel with 
the Hospitallers, who branched out from 
providing medical services in Jerusalem 

to assuming military duties, the Templars 
manned castles throughout the Holy Land 
and assisted in raids on Muslim cities such 
as Damascus. 

At the other end of the Mediterranean they 
had been drafted into the Reconquista: the 
Christian campaigns for control of the Muslim 
states of al-Andalus, in southern Spain. 

The Templars were by now a self-sustaining 
paramilitary organisation, a crack squad of 
hardened and dedicated soldiers, able to fight 
across all terrains and oath-bound to serve 
God and their brothers. In modern terms, 
they were the equivalent of the SAS, the Navy 
SEALS or the French Foreign Legion. 

“They were the fiercest fighters of all the 
Franks.” This was the Muslim chronicler Ibn 
al-Athir’s assessment of the Templars. (By 
‘Franks’, he meant the western Christians 
in the Holy Land.) Ibn al-Athir was 
around 27 years old in 1187 and, like his 
contemporary Saladin, he knew just how 
competent — and dangerous — the Templars 
could be. 

After all, history fairly buzzed with 
examples. In 1148 the Templars had saved 
the French armies of the Second Crusade 
from annihilation. Tens of thousands of 
ill-disciplined troops led by King Louis VII 
had tried to cross hostile territory in Asia 
Minor on foot and horseback, on their way 
to Syria, where they planned to liberate the 
city of Edessa. Bedraggled and badly led, they 
were prey to repeated attacks from Turkish 


Saladin captures the Holy Cross from a crusader army at the battle of Hattin in 1187, as depicted in Matthew Paris’s 
Chronica maiora. Following the victory, the Muslim leader would inflict a terrible vengeance on the Knights Templar 
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The rise and fall of the Templars 


Hugh of Payns and eight other The first Templar Rule is written at a 
knights band together in Jerusa- church councilin Troyes. Templars are 
lem, agreeing to protect Christian committed to a life of celibacy, poverty 
pilgrims outside the city. They are and military exercise, and banned from 
officially recognised in 1120. Their knightly frivolities such as hunting with 
base is the al-Aqsa mosque, which birds or wearing pointed shoes. 
they call the Temple of Solomon. 
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Alfonso I ‘the Battler’, king of 
Aragon, dies and leaves one 
third of his kingdom to the 
Templars, drawing the order 
into the Reconquista. 


5 
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Pope Innocent II decrees that the 
Templars are only answerable to papal 
authority, and grants them the right to 
wear the sign of the cross on their chests. 


During the Second Crusade to liberate 
the city of Edessa, the Templars repel 
Turkish attacks and shepherd a French 
army all the way to the Holy Land. 


Richard the Lionheart conquers 
Cyprus and sells it to the Templars. But 
the order cannot hold it peacefully and 
quickly sell it on to Guy of Lusignan, the 
former king of Jerusalem. 
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On 4 July, Saladin defeats a huge 
Christian army at the battle of Hattin. He 
then orders the summary beheading of 

all Templars captured by his forces. 


German author Wolfram von Eschenbach ? Templars join the Fifth Crusade in 


casts Templar-like figures asthe defendersof : the Nile Delta, fighting on board 
a mysterious item knownas the holy grail. : : : armoured galleys. 


On Friday 13 October, agents working for : : Mamluk armies attack the last 
King Philip IV arrest every Templar in H crusader outpost in the city of Acre. 
France. In 1312, the order is disbanded : The Templar master William of 
and its property confiscated. . H Beaujeu is killed leading the defence. 
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Knights Templar are arrested on the orders of the “cruel and conniving” French king 
Philip IV, in a scene from the 14th-century Chroniques de France ou de St Denis 


Discipline was 
paramount. The 
order's famous black- 
and-white flag was 
only to be lowered 
when the last man 


defending it was dead 
SSS SST 


horsemen, who inflicted a particularly 
terrible defeat on the crusaders at Mount 
Cadmus, near modern-day Denizli in Turkey. 
Hundreds were killed and Louis only escaped 
capture by hiding on a boulder. 

In desperation, the French king handed 
over military command of the entire 
expedition to a Templar named Gilbert. He 
was one of only 50 or so brothers among 
the vast procession, but Gilbert’s leadership 
was inspired. He divided the pilgrims into 
battalions, each with a single brother in 
charge. All the able-bodied were given a 
crash-course in military conduct, and shown 
how to hold their shape and discipline under 
attack. Asa result, the French survived the 
hard trek east, and on arrival in the Holy 
Land the Templars even raised an emergency 


loan to keep Louis’s troubled campaign afloat. 


In the years that followed, the Templars 
were trusted to defend castles around Gaza 
in the south, where Christian territory gave 
way to Egyptian lands. Further north they 
guarded the passes through the Amanus 
Mountains, which controlled the routes from 
Asia Minor into the Christian principality 


of Antioch. They advised secular leaders on 
military strategy, but were also pointedly 
independent, carrying out kidnapping 
missions and raids of their own as they 
pleased. Even the Assassins — the shadowy 
Shia terrorist sect who lived in the Syrian 
mountains and specialised in spectacular 
public assassinations of leaders of all faiths — 
would not touch the Templars, and paid them 
a fat fee to be left alone. 

The Templar Rule, which originally 
resembled a Cistercian monk’s order of daily 
routine, was heavily revised around 1165 to 
become more of a military handbook: setting 
the Templars’ battlefield protocols, and 
emphasising the importance of discipline and 
obedience. The order’s famous black-and- 
white flag was only to be lowered when the 
last man defending it was dead. “No brother 
should leave the field... while there 
is a piebald banner raised aloft; for if he 
leaves he will be expelled from the house 
forever,” it read. 

When they rode into battle, the Templars 
sang a psalm: “Not to us, O lord, not to us, but 
to your name give the glory, for your steadfast 
love and faithfulness.” The sight and sound 
of these men charging in their red-crossed 
white and black cloaks was rightly feared 
throughout the Holy Land. 


Suicidally proud 

When Saladin’s men had finished rounding 
up Templars and Hospitallers after the battle 
of Hattin in 1187, around 200 prisoners 

had been delivered. These included the 
Templar grand master, Gerard of Ridefort, 
an impulsive and suicidally proud leader 
who repeatedly led his men into fights 
against impossible odds, yet somehow always 
emerged with his own life. He would do so 
again now, as Saladin ordered him to be 
imprisoned and exchanged for the Templars’ 
castle at Gaza. 

The rest were not so lucky. Saladin had 
witnessed the Templars’ bravery at first 
hand several years previously, when the 
commander of their besieged fortress at 
Jacob’s Ford met his death by deliberately 
riding headlong into a burning section of 
the castle. Now, wrote his secretary and 
biographer Imad al-Din: “He wished to 
purify land of these... unclean orders, whose 
practices are useless, who never give up their 
hostility and who have no use as slaves... He 
ordered that each would have his head cut off 
and be erased from the land of the living.” 

Instead of committing the job toa 
professional headsman, Saladin asked for 
volunteers from his religious entourage. 
Sufis, lawyers and scholars stepped forward 
for the chance to decapitate an infidel, with 
predictably gruesome results. Some deaths 
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Mamluk cavalry train for combat in a military manual from 1371. It was against these Egyptian slave-soldiers 
that the Templars of the Holy Land made their final stand - defending the crusader city of Acre in 1291 


were swift. Others were painful and slow, as 
inexperienced clerics hacked away with blunt 
blades and no technique. Many, wrote Imad 
al-Din, “proved themselves ridiculous and 
had to be replaced”. 

Saladin sent a letter to Baghdad containing 
news of his extermination of the Christian 
military orders. “Not one of the Templars 
survived,” he wrote, with satisfaction. And he 
was very nearly correct. 


The Templars fightback 

Nearly, but not quite. It took several years for 
the Templars to rebuild their numbers and 
their military reputation, but they managed 
it. When Richard the Lionheart arrived in the 
Holy Land to lead the Third Crusade in 1191 
he revived the order’s fortunes, installing new 
leaders from his own entourage and ensuring 
that the Templars rode either at the vanguard 
or rearguard of his army as it marched down 
the coast from Acre to Jaffa, reclaiming 

cities Saladin had conquered. He briefly 
handed the Templars a military dictatorship 
on Cyprus, although they found the island 
ungovernable and sold it on. And when 
Richard left the Holy Land for Europe in 
1192, he was said to have travelled incognito, 
wearing Templar uniform. 

The order remained at the military heart of 
the crusades for another century. In 1218-19 
they starred in the Fifth Crusade to Damietta 
in Egypt, deploying armoured galleys in 
the water of the Nile Delta, as the Christian 
armies attempted an amphibious siege of the 
city. Two generations later they were back 
again, having helped fund and provision 
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another crusader army with designs on 
Damietta, this time led by Louis IX of France. 
Throughout the 13th century, the Templars 
continued to be involved in the Reconquista, 
helping King James I of Aragon to conquer 
Ibiza and Mallorca between 1229 and 1235, 
and the kingdom of Valencia by 1244. 

Then, at the end of the century, when the 
Christians were being swept from the Holy 
Land by an Egyptian slave-soldier regime 
called the Mamluks, the Templars provided 
the very last line of defence. Their huge 
fortress in Acre was the last bastion to hold 
out against Mamluk forces storming through 
the breached walls in 1291, in what turned out 
to be the crusaders’ final stand. 

In 1307, however, the order was destroyed 
by a cruel and conniving king of France, 
Philip IV. Philip used a popular wish for 
the Templars and Hospitallers to be merged 
into one military super-order as a pretext 
for investigating their practices and then 
confiscating their wealth. Their collapse was 
swift and dramatic, as the king’s lawyers and 
papal inquisitors accused the brothers of 
corruption, blasphemy, and sexual crimes. By 
1312 the Templars had been disbanded. Their 
last master, James of Molay, was burned at the 
stake as a heretic in Paris in 1314. 

Other orders survived the decline of 
crusading. The Hospitallers continued the 
fight against the church’s enemies from a 
new base on the island of Rhodes, while the 
German Teutonic Order governed a semi- 
autonomous state in Prussia for centuries. 
The Mamluks, who were themselves 
somewhat like an Islamic military order, 


ruled Egypt and Syria until they were swept 
aside by the Ottomans in 1517. 

Why did the Templars fall? Part of the 
answer lies in the weakness of their last 
master, James of Molay; part in the cruel 
caprice of Philip IV. But what is seldom noted 
is that the Templars, for all their wealth and 
privilege, never established for themselves 
a geographical base that they could defend 
against all assaults, even from their own side. 

The brothers were famed for their bravery, 
dedication and piety but these were not 
enough to save them when Philip IV attacked. 
Had they established themselves as the rulers 
of Cyprus when they had the chance in 1191, 
their history might have been different. But 
they did not, and the Knights Templars’ 
shocking demise now dominates our memory 
of an order that was, in its day, better known 
by Ibn al-Athir’s assessment: “The fiercest 
fighters of all the Franks.” 

Dan Jones is a historian, author and TV presenter. 
He will be talking about the Knights Templar at 
BBC History Magazine’s History Weekends in York 
and Winchester. historyweekend.com 


DISCOVER MORE 


BOOK 

> The Templars: The Rise and Fall of 
God’s Holy Warriors by Dan Jones (Viking, 
September 2017) 


ON THE PODCAST 


Dan Jones will discuss the Knights Templar 
with Suzannah Lipscomb on our podcast 
> historyextra.com/podcasts 
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A prince in the trenches 


BBC History Magazine 


How war 
scarred the 


playboy 
prince 


Edward VIII's abdication in 1936 was seen asa 
dereliction of duty. But, as Heather Jones reveals, in 
the First World War the young prince sought to fulfil 

that duty by going off to the western front. What he 
Saw Changed his views on life, on politics -andon 
his royal responsibilities 


Accompanies a BBC Radio 4 documentary The Frontline Prince RAD 4) 


The prince at war 

The future Edward VIII (right) loading 
a rifle with men from the Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 
When the First World War broke out, 
the prince was 20 years old. The heir 
to the throne pleaded to be allowed 

to join his unit in France in order to 

do his duty as he saw it > 
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Edward in the trenches 


n 1936, the United Kingdom was stunned 
by the abdication of its king, Edward VIII, 
who said he was unable to continue 
“without the help and support of the 
woman I love”. He had fallen for a 
divorced American, Wallis Simpson, 
considered unacceptable as queen. Yet love 
was not the only issue at stake in this crisis 
for the interwar British public. Just as 
significant was duty, a concept deeply linked 
to the experience of the First World War. 

For the many war-bereaved of the 1930s, 
their loved ones had made the ultimate 
sacrifice for King and Country. Edward, 
representative of the monarchy they died for, 
failed to live up to their example of putting 
national duty before love. His mother, Queen 
Mary, castigated him for not being able to 
give up a love affair for his country when so 
many others had given so much more: “It 
seemed inconceivable to those who had made 
such sacrifices during the war that you, as 
their king, refused a lesser sacrifice.” War 
veterans across the UK and empire would 
echo similar sentiments. 

The sense of betrayal of duty was all the 
greater because Edward was a war veteran 
himself, something today long forgotten. His 
role in the war was integral to his popularity 
and the lenience with which his interwar 
partying was treated by the British public. 

When war broke out, 20-year-old Edward 
had already been in army training and 
quickly took a commission in the Grenadier 
Guards. He was desperate to be sent to the 
front with his unit. Lord Kitchener, secretary 
of state for war, prohibited this. He told 
Edward that it mattered less if he was killed 
— the concern was that the Germans might 
capture him, which would create a wartime 
crisis. Despondent, Edward lobbied hard and 
in November 1914 was allowed a junior staff 
officer role in France with Sir John French, 
located safely far behind the lines. 


Gruesome sights 
Edward pushed the boundaries, using every 
opportunity to visit the front lines and, 
ultimately, was able to get moved to a 
position nearer the front. Assigned to staff 
work on logistics, Edward now had an excuse 
to be in dangerous locations and believed it 
important that he shared in what ordinary 
soldiers were going through; he visited 
advanced positions and found himself under 
shell fire in front-area dug-outs many times. 
A British officer, Alan Maciver, serving at a 
dangerous front position, recalled how they 
had “not seen anyone from divisional 
headquarters for six weeks... The only really 
senior commander, senior officer, I ever saw, 
top officer, during this period, was the Prince 
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of Wales who had insisted on being taken up 
to the front line.” During the battle of 
Passchendaele, Edward recalled: “I got the 
most vivid close-ups of the horrible existence 
that had become the lot of the British soldier.” 

Edward saw battlefield dead, lying 
unburied in no-man’s land, describing it as a 
“pathetic and gruesome sight”. He saw dead 
civilians, victims of shelling. In a 1915 visit to 
inspect trenches in the second line, his driver 
was killed. He wrote of “columns of men 
trudging back, their vitality gone, their eyes 
dead. I remember the bloodstained shreds of 
khaki and tartan; the ground grey with 
corpses; mired horses struggling as they 
drowned in shell-holes.” 

Edward eschewed special treatment, 


working long hours and living in basic billets. 


He wrote to his father while “on watch or 
night-duty as they call it and it’s very cold 
and damp and still pouring in sheets, the 
rain making a depressing pattering noise on 
the tin roof of the hut! The telephone is 
ringing fairly often so I don’t suppose I shall 
get much sleep tonight.” 

In that age of less royal press intrusion, 
Edward in uniform, assessing munitions 
dump locations or investigating the 
aftermath of an air raid, was a relatively 
anonymous figure, which he revelled in. 

All of this was leaked to the press, often by 


One of the men 


Edward saw the 
First World War as a 
“relentless slugging 
match, contested 
with savagery”. 

He believed 
appeasement with 
fascism offered 
European peace 


troops who encountered the prince at the 
front, making Edward extremely popular 
with the British Army. 

Ina 1915 letter to his parents, which they 
sent on to the Newcastle Journal, Private 
Butler of the Coldstream Guards described 
how he saw the Prince of Wales: “Only last 
night he passed me when the German shells 
were coming over. [...] Ihope please God 
he will come home safe and sound and 
without a scratch.” 

Edward had chosen France when he could 
have stayed in London, and deliberately put 


Edward (looking down) marches with soldiers towards a camp in Oxford, c1914. At first, the 
young prince revelled in the relative anonymity that life in the armed forces provided him 
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Flirting with fascism 

The Duke of Windsor, seen in Berlin with 
German politician Dr Robert Ley in 1937, 
admired Hitler’s National Socialism 


himself in danger. This may explain why the 
public was so tolerant of his partying and 
embrace of the London social scene following 
the war; Edward’s fellow Britons were all too 
aware that many young, disillusioned, war 
veterans were acting just like him. 

Edward was indeed disillusioned. As the 
war went on, his war-weariness became 
intense. Before leaving for France in 1914, he 
had been extremely sheltered, and shared the 
romantic view of war common at the time. At 
war, he encountered new officer friends, who 
introduced him to carousing and to women; 
Edward’s first sexual experiences were with a 
French prostitute in a town behind the lines. 
Unable to fight to prove his masculinity, ina 
war culture where fit men who did not take 
on combat roles were accused of cowardice, 
Edward may have felt emasculated. He 
sought out dangerous parts of the front, and 
unsuitable women as conquests to prove his 
manliness. His relationship with his family 
became more distant. His respect for much of 
his parents’ Victorian world view collapsed. 

Edward was surrounded by young officers 
with huge burdens of responsibility for men’s 
lives, who lived for the moment, all too aware 
that there may be a shell or a bullet with their 
name on it. He would visit the Guards’ 
officers’ mess when they were out of the line 
for rest and he shared in their parties, their 
attempts to forget the war. 
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Alesser sacrifice? 

Edward, with Wallis Simpson 
c1936, had been prepared to 
sacrifice his life in the First World 
War but he refused to sacrifice 
his happiness for the throne 


Bitter at not being allowed to fight, Edward 
developed a deep resentment with his role as 
Prince of Wales for being the cause of this 
prohibition. His younger brother Albert, the 
later King George VI, was not subject to any 
such restriction, serving in the navy and 
taking part in the battle of Jutland. 


Cynical views 

The war also had a fundamental impact on 
Edward’s political views. It left him with an 
abhorrence for communism and anger that 
the Bolsheviks had killed his Russian cousins 
—the tsar and his family. He fervently believed 
future European war had to be avoided, 
supporting the British Legion in interwar 
efforts at reconciliation with German 
ex-servicemen, even after Hitler came to 
power. Edward unveiled the key war 
memorials at Vimy Ridge and the Memorial 
to the Missing of the Somme at Thiepval. 

He embraced interwar modernity — fast cars, 
aeroplanes, Americanised clothes. The war had 
swept away the old world and he believed a 
modern king must be different, a strong leader 
who embraced a cult of personality. He came to 
admire elements of fascist leadership on these 
grounds, as well as the personal style of 
monarchy of his grandfather Edward VII. 

All this was anathema to his parents who 
had steered the British monarchy through war 
upon the idea of it being apolitical, religious, 


modest, not flashy, and above all espousing 
a sense of service. 

As Asquith declared in the House of 
Commons, in a 1918 victory tribute to King 
George and Queen Mary: “Monarchies in 
these days are held, if they continue to be held, 
not by the shadowy claim of any so-called 
Divine Right [...] not by pedigree and not by 
tradition: they are held, and can only be held, 
by the highest form of public service, by 
understanding, by sympathy with the common 
lot, by devotion to the common weal.” 

For George V, individual personality 
should be subordinated completely to the 
dignity of the office of king. In contrast, for 
Edward the war had created a brave new 
world of individualism, self-fulfilment and 
leisure time. Edward saw the First World War 
as a “relentless slugging match, contested 
with savagery and in animal-like congestion” 
and he believed appeasement with fascism 
offered European peace. He admired how 
Hitler’s National Socialism appeared to be 
improving the lives of Germany’s poor. He 
became a fascist fellow-traveller: fascism 
seemed, to Edward, a modern answer to the 
communist threat that older traditional 
politics could not offer. 

The First World War scarred the future 
Edward VIII both personally and politically. 
His extreme right-wing interwar views were 
his answer to the revolutions and 
communism that it unleashed; his rejection 
of duty was a response to its disillusionment 
and sense of living for the moment. A weak 
personality, he was particularly vulnerable to 
the myths it propagated — of anti-Semitism, 
of an uncaring older generation who sent the 
young men to die, of a need for a new radical 
politics of the right and a strongman leader. 

Edward’s First World War experiences 
played a key role in his abhorrent interwar 
political attitudes. Above all, the war left him 
deeply insecure about his own masculinity, 
which, ironically, by abandoning everything 
in passion for the woman he loved, he could 
finally publicly prove. Ei 
Dr Heather Jones is associate professor in the 
Department of International History at LSE and 
a specialist in First World War studies 


To read more about life in the First World War 
trenches, please turn the page 


DISCOVER MORE 
RADIO 

aoe 

RADIO 
presented by Heather Jones, 4) 
is due to air on BBC Radio 4 on 


> The Frontline Prince, 
18 September and will be on BBC iPlayer Radio 
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Shells, whizz 


bangs, fire 


and cordite 


In part 41 of his personal testimony series, Peter Hart reaches 
October 1917, arainy month that brought new misery for the men 
fighting for the Passchendaele ridge in front of Ypres. Peter is 
tracing the experiences of 20 people who lived through the 

First World War - via interviews, letters and diary entries - as its 


centenary progresses 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES ALBON 


The fighting in the Ypres 
Salient in the last stages of 
Passchendaele was as close 
to hell as most people could 
imagine. For John Palmer, it 
would be the end of the line. 


Every shell hole was 
66 a sea of filthy, oozing 
mud. I suppose there is a limit 
to everything, but the mud of 
Passchendaele — to see men 
sinking into the slime, dying in 
the slime —I think it absolutely 
finished me off... This night, 
I reached my lowest ebb. P'd been 
out on the wires all day, all night; 
Ihadn’t had any sleep for weeks, 
it seemed, and no rest. It was very 
difficult to mend a telephone 
wire in this mud. You'd find one 


John Palmer 


Born in 1893 in Reigate, John volunteered 

as a regular in 1910, joining the Royal Field 
Artillery in 1912. Serving with his battery on 
the western front, he was wounded on several 
occasions and suffered shell shock. In the 
autumn of 1917 he was fighting at Ypres. 


end and try to trudge through 
the mud to find the other end. 
Just as you got one foot out, the 
other one would go down. 

It was sometime near mid- 
night. The Germans were 
sending over quite a barrage, and 
I crouched down in one of these 
dirty shell holes. I began to think 
of those poor devils who had 
been punished for self-inflicted 
wounds; some had even been 
shot. I began to wonder how I 
could get out of it... Then in the 


distance I heard the rattle ofa 
harness. I knew there were 
ammunition wagons coming up. 
I thought: “Well, here’s a way out 
—when they get level with me I'll 
ease out and put my leg under 
the wheel, and I can plead it was 
an accident.” Eventually I saw 
the leading horses’ heads in front 
of me, and I thought: “This is it!” 
But I never even had the guts to 
do that. I think I was broken in 
spirit and mind. 


John Palmer was once again 
out mending telephone lines 
when a big shell came over. 


My pal shouted and threw 
himself down. I was too damn 
tired even to fall down — I just 
stood there. Next I felt a terrific 
pain in the back and the chest, 
and found myself face down in 


“My pal shouted and threw himself 
down... I felt a terrific pain in the back 


and chest, and I found myself face down” 


the mud. My pal came and tried 
to lift me up. I said to him: “Don’t 
touch me —leave me! I’ve had 
enough — just leave me!” I found 
myself sinking down in the mud, 
and I didn’t worry about it. I 
didn’t hate the mud any more — it 
seemed like a protective blanket 
covering me. I thought: “Well, if 
this is death, it’s not so bad!” 

I found myself being bumped 
about, and realised I was on a 
stretcher. I thought that if these 
wounds didn’t prove fatal I 
should get back to my parents, to 
my sister, to the girl that I was 
going to marry — the girl who had 
sent mea letter every day from 
the beginning of the war. Then 
came the dressing station, 
morphia and the sleep that Iso 
badly needed. I didn’t recollect 
any more till I found myself in a 
bed with white sheets and heard 
the lovely voices of our nurses: 
English, Scots and Irish. Then 
I completely broke down. 


John was severely wounded. 
For him, the war was over. 
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In 1916, Private Pickard had 
come out to join the 1/5th 
Northumberland Fusiliers. He 
had already been in action at 
Arras, but on 26 October 1917, 
went over the top to attack 
strong German positions 
close to the Houthulst Forest 
as part of the second battle 
of Passchendaele. 


& & You were just sitting on 
the edge of this shell hole 
with your feet in the water. 
When the whistle went and you 
went forward it was a toss-up 
whether your legs would come or 
not! The ground was yellowy 
green, soft quicksand. I got one 
leg in there and two fellows got 
hold of my rifle and pulled me 
out. You were plunging forward 


BBC History Magazine 


Munitions factories were 
targets for incendiary 
bombing raids. The risk of 


explosion meant great danger 


for the workers 


ee 


Joseph Pickard 


Joe was born in Alnwick, Northumberland 
in 1899. War brought his job, making 
specialist fishing rods, to an end. Joining up 
underage, he trained with the 21st (Provi- 
sional) Northumberland Fusiliers based at 
Blyth and Longbenton in 1915-16. 


—you couldn't walk — there was 
nothing to be seen, your mind 
and thoughts were on the 
ground you were travelling on, 
avoiding quicksands. 

A whole roof of shells and God 
knows what on top of you. 
Machine guns whistling past 
your ear, whizz bangs — God 
there was everything! There was 
hardly anybody left when we got 
to the wire. You were no further 
forward, it was worse than a 
stone wall. There was no hope of 
getting through. We just 
thought: “God — we’ve got here, 
how are we going to get back?” 


By some miracle, he survived. 
Even greater tests lay ahead 
for Joe Pickard. 


“We rushed up to the factory to see that 


two of the cordite stores were on fire - the 
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Sz 
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‘Bobby’ West’s latest job was 
at a huge complex of muni- 
tions factories sprawling 
across seven miles. 


g &G The factory is very 
beautiful. The land is flat, 
but thickly wooded. Two branch- 
es of the river Lee flow through it 
and the whole is cut up by 
hundreds of canals and cuts. The 
making of gunpowder has been 
carried on here by the govern- 
ment for 200 years. All the 
explosives are carried from one 
section of the factory to another 
by water. The ‘gunpowder boats’ 
look like houseboats on a small 
scale with rounded tops and are 
pulled by eight or nine men. 


In October, the factories 
experienced several bombing 
raids — a direct hit could have 
been disastrous. 


Five incendiary bombs fell in the 
factory. One fell on the wooden 
platform in front of the cordite 
press houses and went out; one 
fell against a door and burnt 
part of the paint off; one fell 

in front ofa policeman and 
“knocked him into the river”; 
and two fell on marshy 

bits of ground and buried 
themselves. 

One evening we were awak- 
ened by a whizz and a bang, and 
rushed up to the factory to find 
that two of the cordite stores 
were on fire — the flames rose to a 
tremendous height. Almost 
immediately the “Take Cover’ 
was sounded, but luckily a heavy 


flames rose to a tremendous height” 


Z. Gabrielle ‘Bobby’ West 


Gabrielle West, known as ‘Bobby’, was born 
the daughter of a vicar in 1890. In 1916 she 
had trained as a policewoman. In October 
1917, she was based at the Royal Gunpow- 
der Factory, Waltham Abbey and the Royal 
Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock. 


mist came down and I suppose 
hid the flames from the enemy. 
It was rumoured that the cordite 
was set alight by spies as a mark 
for the aircraft. 

The girls are very plucky 
during a raid, and really very 
good tempered too considering 
the cold and discomfort. There 
are now shelters ofa kind... little 
huts made of packing cases with 
a few sandbags and brushwood 
on the roof. Each holds eight to 
12 girls. They have the advantage 
of keeping the girls divided into 
small groups, thus preventing 
stampedes and panics and they 
also do protect from flying 
shrapnel, though of course they 
would be useless against bombs. 
It is our duty to cram the girls 
into these little objects and to 
keep them there. Also, to go 
round and round cheering up 
the occupants. It becomes very 
cold and monotonous after an 
hour or two. £3 


Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 


> You can read some previous 
instalments of Our First World 
War at historyextra.com/ 
ourfirstworldwar 


TV AND RADIO 

> The BBC’s First World War 
coverage is continuing. You 
can find out more details 
through the regular TV and 


radio updates on 
1B} BIC! 


historyextra.com 


“We could see our tanks well past the famous Hindenburg line” 
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BBC History Magazine is Britain's bestselling history 
magazine. We feature leading historians writing lively 
and thoughtprovoking new takes on the 
great events of the past. 


Matilda of Boulogne 


Norman Englands 
warrior queen 


The achievements of Matilda of Boulogne, wife of King 
Stephen, are often overlooked in favour of her enemy, 
Empress Maud. Alison Weir examines the woman who 
raised an army in the 1140s to defend the English throne 
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Cricket. curry 
and cups of tea 


As Queen Victoria's friendship with her Indian attendant is 
explored in the new film Victoria and Abdul Shompa Lahiri 
examines how the queen helped popularise India’s cultural 
influence on all areas of British society, from polo to pyjamas 


BBC History Magazine 


ADVERTISING ARCHIVE/GETTY/ALAMY 


[ | | hey cooked up Indian 
I | { curries, played Indian 
sports, draped themselves in 
Indian textiles and even 
voted for Indian politicians. 
| The Victorian era saw 
=» eS Britons falling in love with 


the culture of the subcontinent, and it seems 
that the people took their prompt from the 
very top. Queen Victoria herself declared a 
great interest in the empire’s largest posses- 
sion and greatest trading partner, so helping 
to popularise Indian delicacies, fashion, 
jewellery and architecture. 

The genesis of this passion for India can be 
traced back to the 16th century, when British 
merchant adventurers began to import spices, 
dyes and, most importantly, textiles from 
India via newly discovered sea routes. From 
1600, the East India Company controlled this 
trade, and from the 1750s the commercial 
interests of the company were consolidated 
into outright political and territorial domina- 
tion. After a massive rebellion against foreign 


BBC History Magazine 


rule in 1857, the British government decided 
to place India under the direct control of the 
crown the following year. Queen Victoria was 
proclaimed Empress of India in 1877. 

Victoria’s interest in India sprang, at least in 
part, from her Indian assistant Abdul Karim, 
who came to Britain in 1887 to serve the 
queen. He rose within Victoria’s affections, 
as well as in status to the title of ‘Munshi’ 
(teacher or clerk), teaching the queen Hindi 
and Urdu and advising on all matters 
concerning India. 

Karim was one ofa steady stream of Indian 
migrants coming to Britain during the 19th 
century (estimates suggest more than 
110,000), including domestics, maritime 
workers, petitioners, performers, royalty, 
social reformers, students and travellers. 
Concentrated in Britain’s port cities, espe- 
cially London, Indians were visible in 
Britain’s streets, docks, buses, trains, Inns of 
Court, medical schools, universities, 
exhibitions and parliament. 

Britons were most attracted to those aspects 


FAR LEFT: An advert 
from the 1890s exhorts 
Britons to “drink and 
enjoy” Lipton’s teas 
LEFT: Indian princes 
and British Army 
officers in a polo 

team, c1880 

BELOW: An 1888 
painting of Abdul 
Karim, Queen Victoria’s 
_ Indian assistant 


of Indian culture that they could readily 
consume, such as food and textiles. But this 
relationship wasn’t always mutually benefi- 
cial. While consumers profited from innova- 
tions in textile production in Britain, British 
machine-made textiles destroyed the Indian 
textile industry that had inspired them, and 
impoverished Indian weavers. 

For good and bad, Indian influences were 
discernible in all aspects of Victorian society, 
from novels such as the The Moonstone (1868) 
by Wilkie Collins to politics, sports, popular 
culture, fashion and diet. Turn the page to 
find out more... 


The Victorian passion for India 


The Victorian era saw the 
election of two Indians to the 
House of Commons. Dadabhai 
Naoroji became Liberal MP for 
Finsbury Central in 1892, while 
Mancherjee Bhownagree was 
elected Conservative MP for 
Bethnal Green in 1895. 

Naoroji was elected by just 
a few votes, earning him the 
nickname ‘Dadabhai narrow- 
majority’. Despite this, he was 
to become a household name 
— thanks, in part, to the 
Tory prime minister Lord 
Salisbury’s public declaration 
of doubt that Britons would 
elect “a black man”. 


FASHION AND HOME 


Victorian fashion was heavily 
influenced by India — thanks to 
the use of Indian fabrics, 
including cotton and silk, in the 
making of British clothes. 
Britons also adopted and 
imitated Indian patterns, style, 
motifs and even garments — 
such as pyjamas and the 
Kashmir shawl. 
British women had worn the 
Kashmir shawl - to 
: provide a little extra 
warmth over 
short-sleeved, 
lightweight 
dresses 
— since the 
mid-18th 


‘\ century. 
“a Soon it had 
become a 


symbol 
of 


Indians storm the 
barricades of parliament... 


and they ask difficult questions about 
Britain's attitude to their homeland 


Naoroji was a fierce critic of 
the Raj, arguing that British rule 
was draining India of up to 
£300m in the form of lost 
revenues, interest on loans and 
excess of exports over imports. 
By contrast Bhownagree, 
known in India as ‘Bow-and- 
Agree’, was a supporter of 
British colonialism in India. 

The two men may not have 
shared the same views on 
Britain’s relationship with their 
homeland but their rise to 
power ensured that India was 
discussed and debated at the 
symbolic heart of Victorian 
political life: parliament. 


A craze for the east 


Victorians loved Indian designs, which 
were produced all over Britain 


status, respectability and 
fashion, but one that was well 
out of the reach of all but the 
wealthiest women. 

However, in the mid-19th 
century everything changed. By 
then, the demand for the shawl 
had reached such a crescendo 
that mills in Norwich, Edinburgh 
and Paisley, near Glasgow, 
began producing imitations. 
Suddenly women of limited 
means could acquire shawls 
that, to the untrained eye, 
appeared to be made in India. 

Several emporiums opened 
in London to cater to the 
demand for both British and 
Indian-made shawls, among 
them the Liberty department 
store. Opening on Regent 
Street in 1875, it had soon 
expanded its range of Indian 
goods to stock not just shawls, 
cloaks, scarves and jewellery to 
adorn the body, but Indian 
fabric, furniture, carpets, rugs, 
incense burners and brasses to 
decorate the home. 


ANWARING, 
PECKHAM s« 


FOOD AND DRINK 


Curry finds favour... 


.. plus, it’s thanks to cheaper Indian tea that 
the Great British tea break is invented 


It was during the Victorian period that Britons fell in 
love with curry, a culinary concoction that is today 
Britain’s favourite dish. Though it was initially the 
preserve of the elite, by the 1860s spicy food had 
percolated down into the middle and working-class 
diet. During that same period, curry powder, pastes, 
chutneys and pickles became available on a mass 
scale, manufactured by companies such as Crosse 
and Blackwell. Curry was also perceived to be 
nutritious and economical — particularly when used 
with leftover meats. 

Curry wasn’t the only Indian delicacy to delight the 
British palate. By 1900, Indian and Sri Lankan tea 
accounted for 90 per cent of Britain’s tea imports, a 
fact reflected in a marketing campaign for Lipton tea, 
which featured an Indian female plantation worker and 
sandwich-board men dressed as Indians. 

Like other colonial goods from India, tea was no 
longer restricted to an affluent minority. In fact, it 
became a staple of Victorian Britain, playing a central 
role in the rituals of daily life. It helped to structure 
the working day in the form of the tea break, and, 
among working-class families, it was even employed 
as a term to describe the meal at the end of the day. 
New forms of sociability developed around the 


beverage, which was drunk in a wide range of 
locations, including family gatherings, political 
meetings and, of course, tea shops. 


A woman wears a Kashmir shawl 
in c1810, before mass-produced 
imitations flooded the market 
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BRIDGEMAN 


Reinventing cricket... 


..and how the ancient art of Indian club 
swinging entered the classroom 


Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji was 
arguably the most celebrated of 
all Indians in the Victorian and 
Edwardian periods, feted as a 
sporting hero and adored by the 
British public. And that was 
because he was a master of a 
British obsession: cricket. 

Ranjitsinhji — or Ranji, as he 
was popularly known — 
achieved three notable firsts. 
He was the first Indian to gain a 
place on a university cricket 
team, Trinity College, 
Cambridge; the first to captain a 
county cricket team, Sussex; 
and, most significantly, the first 
to represent England in test 
cricket. Widely acknowledged 
as one of the finest batsmen of 
the Victorian era and beyond, 
he brought innovation and style 
to cricket and changed the 
face of British sport. 

Yet, despite his legions of 
fans, Ranjitsinhji remained 
exotic, described in the British 
press “as graceful as a 


BBC History Magazine 


FAR LEFT: An advert 
hails Indian curry relish 
as “delicious, piquant 
and appetizing”, 1890s 
LEFT: A shoemaker at 
the Empire of India 
Exhibition in White City, 
one of Victorian 
Britain’s many displays 
of Indian culture 


panther”, with “wrists supple 

and tough as a creeper of the = 
Indian jungle” —- a man who 
turned cricket “into an oriental 
poem of action”. 

While cricket would go on to 
be widely popular, polo was a 
more elite activity, introduced to 
Britain by Indian army officers in 
the 1870s. Another 
subcontinental pastime brought 
to Britain in the 19th century 
was Indian club swinging. 

Originating from Hindu 
physical culture, this became a 
very popular form of gymnastic 
exercise for both men and 
women, spreading from the 
upper to the middle classes. 
Club swinging spawned 
exercise 
classes and 
competitions and 
became a part of physical 
education in schools. 


Passion - and ignorance 


India’s style was everywhere, yet Britons 
still knew very little about the country 


Britons were continuously exposed to imperial 
propaganda through advertising, the press, education 
and the church, as well as popular culture. Theatrical 
productions with Indian themes — such as The Grand 
Mogul (1884), The Nautch Girl (1891) and Carnac Sahib 
(1899) - enjoyed long runs. The Indian pageant 
performed at Earl’s Court’s 6,000-seat Empress 
Theatre was particularly successful. 

Outside the theatre, Victorians were entertained by 
Indian street jugglers and musicians — or ‘Tom Tom 
players’, as the drummers were known in London. 
According to the Strand Magazine: “Ask the average 
man for what India is most celebrated, and chances 
are ten to one that he will ignore the glories of the Taj 
Mahal, the beneficence of British rule, even Mr Kipling, 
and will unhesitatingly reply in one word, ‘Jugglers’.” 

Another way ordinary Victorians encountered India 
and Indians was through exhibitions. Some 5.5 million 
people visited the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in 
1886. All aspects of Indian art, architecture, commerce 
and industry were exhibited, including a living exhibit of 
Indian ‘village’ artisans, who were in fact prisoners of 
Agra gaol. As this example proves, it was not just 
Indians who were put on display during the exhibition: 
Britons’ ignorance about Indian life was also subjected 
to the harsh light of satirical scrutiny. 


Kumar Shri Ran- 
jitsinhji’s prowess on 
the cricket pitch 
earned him 15 test 
caps and the 
adoration of the 
British public 
Shompa Lahiri is a research fellow at 
Queen Mary, University of London. 
Her books include Indian Mobilities 
in the West, 1900-1947 (Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2010) and Indians in 
Britain (Frank Cass, 2000) 


DISCOVER MORE 


MAGAZINE 

> Read more about Queen 
Victoria and her Indian 
assistant Abdul Karim in issue 6 
(October 2017) of this 
magazine’s sister publication 
BBC World Histories 


FILM 
! > Victoria and Abdul will be in 
P i- cinemas from 15 September 
, y BOOK 
mee > India by Design: Colonial 
"44 History and Cultural Display 
& by Saloni Mathur (University of 


California Press, 2007) 
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Stonehenge 

A fascinating exhibition opening 

on Friday 20th October, reveals the 
diet and lifestyle of the mysterious 
Neolithic people who built this 
enigmatic ancient monument, one 
of the great wonders of the world. 


Rievaulx Abbey 

The new visitor centre at the peaceful 
and impressive ruins of one of 
England's most powerful Cistercian 
monasteries hosts a one-off exhibition 
of photographs and documents 
charting the Abbey's journey from 

the 1870s to the 1930s. 


1066 Battle of Hastings, 

Abbey and Battlefield 

The gatehouse at Battle Abbey is now 
open giving you a unique rooftop 
view of the 1066 landscape where 
the ferocious battle that changed the 
course of history actually took place. 
A new exhibition reveals stories of 
the Abbey after the great battle. 


Dover Castle 

With stunning views across the 
Channel this most iconic of all English 
fortresses has acted as a gateway to 
the realm for nine centuries. You can 
explore the Great Tower and vivid 


Audley End House and Gardens 

At of one of England's finest country 
houses, our expert garden team 

will be on-hand in the organic kitchen 
garden where there are over 

150 varieties of apple, to share top 
tips, tours and pruning demos for 
green fingered gardening fans at 

our annual Apple Festival. 


JOIN 
TODAY 


Kenilworth Castle 

and Elizabethan Garden 

Lost to the world for almost 

400 years, the beautifully recreated 
Elizabethan garden at Kenilworth 
Castle is a haven of peace and 


tranquillity. Now you can wander 


through the pathways and loggia 

in the footsteps of Robert Dudley, 

ater the Earl of Leicester, the great 
ove in the life of the Virgin Queen, 
and scale the tower he built as he 

tried to woo her. 


Osborne 

Queen Victoria's palatial seaside 
home on the Isle of Wight offers a 
rich insight into the private life of one 
of our most fascinating monarchs. 
Osbourne House was used as the 
chief location for Victoria and Abdul, 
the major film about the Queen's 
l'ttle-known relationship with Abdul, 
her Indian servant. Costumes from 
the film starring Dame Judi Dench 
and Alli Fazal, will be on display until 
Saturday 30th September. 


Become a Member of 
English Heritage and enjoy: 


Unlimited access to over 400 sites 


from £3 15 


medieval interiors before delving deep Finsorele sos Machel eleice te aU NO) eet 


into the famous White Cliffs where 
the dramatic operation to rescue 
troops from Dunkirk was planned. 


with monthly 


direct debit Kids go free! 


Free handbook worth £10.95 


EXCLUSIVE Members’ Magazine 
4 times a year 


tMembership allows entry to 
historic places for you and up to 
6 accompanying children under 
19 within your family group. 


Join at one of our historic places, online at ehjoin.org.uk 
or by calling 0370 333 1182 


Matilda of Boulogne 
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Norman Englands 


watrior queen 


The achievements of Matilda of Boulogne, wife of King 
stephen, are often overlooked in favour of her enemy, 
Empress Maud. Alison Weir examines the woman who 
raised an army in the 1140s to defend the English throne 


n the spring of 1141, as England 
suffered in the midst of a bitter civil 
war, Queen Matilda of Boulogne was 
in Kent, busily raising an army. 
Galvanised by the news that her 
husband, King Stephen, had been 
imprisoned by his vengeful rival and 
cousin, the Empress Maud (also known as 
Empress Matilda), the queen was utterly 
determined to march on London and ensure 
that the empress would never wear the crown 
she so fiercely coveted. 

It was rare in the 12th century for a woman 
to bear arms. Although the Norman queens 
of England had wielded considerable power as 
sharers in the royal dominion, it was now 
being eroded thanks to the centralisation of 
government administration at Westminster, 
over which queens often had less influence. 
Had it not been for the war, Matilda might 
have had a very different role. 

The only child of Eustace HI, Count of 
Boulogne, and Mary of Scotland, Matilda was 
born cl1103. She was one of the most desirable 
princesses in Europe, on account of having 
royal Saxon and Scottish blood, and the great 
inheritance that would come to her on her 
father’s death: the county of Boulogne and its 
lands — its ‘honour’ — in England. 

When Matilda was two, her uncle, Henry I 
of England, betrothed her to her cousin, 
Stephen of Blois, the grandson of William the 
Conqueror. In 1125 her father became a monk 
and ceded Boulogne and his English estates to 
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Matilda. He died soon afterwards, whereupon 
Henry I arranged for her marriage to take 
place. It made Stephen the richest magnate in 
England. With Boulogne, he gained control of 
the shortest Channel crossing to England and, 
with it, merchant shipping. The marriage was 
happy, and there is much evidence for the 
couple’s affection for one another. 


Breaking faith 

Henry I’s sole heir was his daughter, Maud; 
next in line came his nephews of Blois. Henry 
had constrained his barons, including 
Stephen, to swear oaths acknowledging Maud 
as his successor to the throne, but when 
Henry died in 1135 Stephen broke faith, 
seized the throne, and was crowned king 

on 22 December. 

Matilda arrived in England in January 
1136. Her coronation was lavishly performed 
at Westminster Abbey on Easter Sunday. She 
proved a strong and resourceful queen — 
feisty, energetic and indefatigable in her 


she proved a strong 
queen, feisty and 
indefatigable in 
her support of her 
husband, Stephen 


support of her ineffective husband, whom she 
far exceeded in capabilities. Described as “a 
woman of subtlety with a man’s resolution”, 
she demonstrated sound judgment. She won 
praise not only for her unwavering loyalty to 
Stephen, but also for her courage, her honour, 
her diplomacy, and for having “a manly heart 
in a woman’s body”, as a contemporary 
chronicler observed. 

Matilda wielded great power. Her honour 
of Boulogne was centred largely upon London 
and Colchester, which gave her a strong 
territorial advantage. She was closely involved 
in government, for Stephen trusted her 
political judgment and relied on her support. 

Shared religious interests strengthened the 
bond between her and Stephen. They gave 
their daughter Marie to God as a nun, and 
founded abbeys at Furness and Faversham. 
Matilda established the Royal Hospital of St 
Katharine’s by the Tower. She was a benefac- 
tress to many religious houses and helped 
establish the Knights Templar in England (see 
page 22 for more on the Templars). 

Meanwhile, the empress was battling to 
gain control of Normandy as a springboard 
for invading England and wresting the crown 
from Stephen. Her support-base broadened 
when her illegitimate half-brother, Robert, 
Earl of Gloucester, espoused her cause. In 
1138, he sent his vassal, Walchelin Maminot, 
across from Normandy with an invading army, 
intending to land it at Dover, which he held. 

With his presence desperately needed to 
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A 14th-century depiction of Stephen sitting on his throne. The English king forged a 
formidable - and genuinely affectionate - partnership with his wife and queen, Matilda 


quell rebellion in the west, and with every 
confidence in his wife’s ability, Stephen 
deputed Matilda to regain Dover. She 

faced a huge challenge because Dover Castle, 
on its massive cliff commanding the sea, was 
a formidable stronghold, but she had 
considerable resources at her command. 

She besieged Dover with a large army on the 
landward side, and ordered her men of 
Boulogne to blockade it by sea. With 

a great fleet of ships, they closed the 

narrow strait to prevent the garrison 
receiving any supplies. 

Thanks to the strategy Matilda deployed, 
in concert with her kinsman Pharamus of 
Boulogne, Dover was surrounded, with 
Matilda herself commanding the men who 
laid siege to the castle. Maminot was forced 
to surrender to the queen. 

In 1139, Maud invaded England and civil 
war between her and Stephen broke out. 
Neither had superior strength, a situation that 
many unscrupulous barons took full 
advantage of, unleashing a period of oppres- 


sion and lawlessness that became known as 
the Anarchy. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
recorded this as a time during which “Christ 
and His saints slept”. 

Queen Matilda proved a redoubtable 
opponent to Maud. She was as brave and 
determined as her rival, but never as arrogant 
or dictatorial, despite operating effectively as 
a female warlord. As a result, she avoided 
alienating those who disapproved of women 
breaking through the boundaries imposed on 
them by a male-dominated society. 

A crisis came in February 1141, when 
Stephen was captured at Lincoln and 
imprisoned in chains on Maud’s orders. 
Galvanised to Herculean efforts to free him, 
Matilda surged through Kent, raising troops 
with the loyal William of Ypres, to oppose the 
empress. In the king’s absence, she took upon 
herself the royal authority. 

The Empress Maud was now carrying all 
before her, though. She secured the support 
of the church, through the good offices of 
Stephen’s treacherous brother, Henry, bishop 


A chronicler wrote of Matilda: 
“Forgetting the weakness of her sex, 
She bore herself with the valour of aman’ 


of Winchester, and was acknowledged as 
‘Lady of the English’ by most of England bar 
Kent, where the queen was entrenched. 

London strongly supported Stephen, and 
Matilda worked to secure its loyalty, promis- 
ing its citizens riches once her husband was 
freed. However, Maud also needed to win 
over London to her cause, so that she could be 
crowned. Finally, its gates opened to her, but 
the mood was hostile. 

Stephen had granted the citizens privileges 
and liberties, and he and Matilda were 
well liked. Maud was not, and her arrogance 
and punitive demands for money angered 
the citizens. 

Matilda set about exploiting the unrest, 
never letting anyone forget that their anointed 
king languished in chains. She sent represen- 
tatives to the empress, begging her to release 
her husband from his filthy dungeon. She 
offered herself as hostage in exchange, as well 
as castles and great riches. She even promised 
that, once Stephen was freed, she would 
ensure that he relinquished his claim to 
the throne. 

Several romantic paintings portray Maud 
haughtily turning down the supplicant queen, 
yet it is clear that they did not meet personally 
at this time, but instead communicated 
through envoys. 


London plundered 

Matilda now resolved to take up arms to 
achieve what her words had failed to. She 
marched on London at the head of an 
impressive army and, although she did not 
take part in the fighting, she ordered her 
forces to “rage most furiously around the city 
with plunder and arson, violence and the 
sword”, as described in a chronicle of the 
time. Londoners watched in impotent terror 
as the outlying suburbs were ravaged, bitterly 
regretting abandoning a bountiful ruler for 
the tyrannical empress. When Matilda’s 
troops laid siege to the Tower, the citizens sent 
messengers to reason with her — and then 
drove Maud from the city. 

As Stephen’s supporters congratulated each 
other joyfully, Matilda was warmly welcomed 
into London. A contemporary chronicler 
wrote: “Forgetting the weakness of her sex 
and a woman’s softness, she bore herself with 
the valour of a man. Everywhere, by prayer or 
price, she won over invincible allies. She 
urged the king’s lieges to demand their lord 
back to her.” 

Bishop Henry now abandoned Maud and, 
in retaliation, her forces besieged Winchester. 
Meanwhile, the queen had met with Henry, 
and was so persuasive that he vowed to 
forsake Maud’s cause and help liberate 
King Stephen. 

Matilda marched on Winchester, her army 
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strengthened by a thousand angry Londoners. 
She arrived to find the bishop’s castle under 
siege by Maud’s forces, and herself blockaded 
the city, in effect the queen was besieging the 
besiegers. 

The siege lasted for nearly two months, 
until disease and starvation impelled the 
empress to escape. Her forces were routed by 
the queen’s army, and Robert of Gloucester 
was captured, which cost Maud her advan- 
tage. Without her chief mainstay, she could 
do nothing. 

Matilda did not have Robert fettered. 
Instead, she ensured that he was treated 
honourably. After tough negotiations, it was 
agreed that the king should be restored and 
Robert should be released. On 1 November 
1141, Stephen was freed and he and Matilda 
entered London in triumph. 

In 1142, Maud occupied Oxford, and 
England was plunged back into the turmoil of 
civil war. Stephen besieged the city and 
Matilda raised reinforcements for him, but 
the empress made a daring escape, dressed in 
white, camouflaged against the snow. Her 
cause was lost, but still she would not give in. 
Only after Earl Robert died in 1147, and her 
other supporters lost heart, did she leave 
England. Her cause was taken up by her 
son Henry, who was determined to take the 
crown himself. 

In April 1152, Matilda was visiting 
Hedingham Castle, Essex, when she fell sick 
with a fever. Stephen was summoned, and was 
with her when she died on 3 May. She did not 
live to see the end of the war. In 1153 it was 
agreed that, on Stephen’s death, Henry would 
succeed to the throne (as Henry II). 

Stephen died in 1154 and was buried beside 
Matilda at Faversham. Matilda’s epitaph 
read: “If ever woman deserved to be carried 
by the hands of angels to Heaven, it was this 
holy queen.” 

Alison Weir is the UK’s bestselling female 
historian. Queens of the Conquest, the first of her 
new quartet of books on England’s medieval 
queens, is on sale now, published by Jonathan Cape 
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Matilda v Maud 


The two royal women who battled 
for power in England in the 1140s 


NAME 
e Matilda of Boulogne 


WHO WAS SHE? 

e She became queen consort when her 
husband, Stephen, seized the throne of 
England in December 1135 

e She was crowned queen on 22 March 
1136 in Westminster Abbey 


WHEN WAS SHE BORN? 
¢c1103 


WHO WERE HER PARENTS? 
e Eustace III, Count of Boulogne, and Mary 
of Scotland 


WHO DID SHE MARRY? 
e Stephen of Blois, Count of Mortain 
(c1097-1154) 


WHO WERE HER CHILDREN? 
e Marie, nun, Abbess of Romsey 
e Eustace, Count of Boulogne 

e Baldwin 

e Matilda 

e William, Earl of Surrey 


WHEN DID SHE DIE? 
e 3 May 1152 at Hedingham Castle, Essex 


WHERE IS SHE BURIED? 
e Faversham Abbey, Kent 


NAME 
e The Empress Maud (or Matilda) 


WHO WAS SHE? 

e She was the sole legitimate heir of Henry | 
after the death of her brother in November 
1120, and was acknowledged as such by 
the barons in 1127 and 1131 


WHEN WAS SHE BORN? 
e 7 February 1102, probably at the palace of 
Sutton (Courtenay), Oxon 


WHO WERE HER PARENTS? 
e King Henry | and Matilda of Scotland 


WHO DID SHE MARRY? 

e First marriage to the Roman emperor 
Heinrich V on 7 January 1114 at Worms 
Cathedral, Germany 

e Second marriage to Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou, Duke of Normandy on 17 June 1128 
at Le Mans Cathedral, Anjou 


WHO WERE HER CHILDREN? 

e She possibly bore one child to Heinrich, 
who died soon after birth 

e She had three children to Geoffrey: Henry 
FitzEmpress (the future Henry Il), Geoffrey, 
Count of Nantes, William 


WHEN DID SHE DIE? 
e 10 September 1167 in Rouen 


WHERE IS SHE BURIED? 
e Abbey of Bec-Hellouian, Normandy; 
reburied in 1847 in Rouen Cathedral 
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Michael X — hailed as the 
leader of Britain’s Black Power 
movement — meets supporters 
in Hyde Park. Michael’s 
provocative language earned 
him some famous admirers 
but also persecution from 

the British state 
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MICHAEL 


{ vs 
11965, Michael de Freitas - a man described as 
an unprincipled hustler - reinvented himself as 
Michael X, a charismatic revolutionary. Robin Bunce 
and Paul Field investigate what role Michael played 
in the struggle for black liberation in Britain 
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British Black Power 


ichael X, hailed by the 
media as the leader of 
Black Power in Britain, 
first came to public 
attention during the visit 
of his far more famous 
American counterpart, 
Malcolm X, to Britain in 1965. After a chance 
meeting, Michael became Malcolm’s guide, 
showing him around London’s ghetto. 

Michael had begun that visit as plain old 
Michael de Freitas. He assumed the moniker 
Michael X due to a classic British misunder- 
standing. Approached in a hotel by a white 
British journalist, Malcolm X introduced 
Michael as his “brother”. Not understanding 
the vernacular, the journalist took this 
literally and assumed that X must be their 
surname. The name stuck. 

Following Malcolm’s example, Michael 
announced that he had converted to Islam, 
and established the Racial Adjustment Action 
Society (RAAS), to fight for black rights. 
Michael named the group ‘RAAS’, as 
it amused him to hear well-spoken white 
journalists say ‘raas’, not knowing it was a 
Jamaican obscenity meaning ‘arse cloth’ or 
‘sanitary towel’. 

By August 1967, Michael, now a self-styled 
black-rights activist, found himself at 
loggerheads with the British state. The 
government used the new Race Relations Act 
as a weapon against Black Power and charged 
Michael with inciting racial hatred. The case 
gained massive public attention as the govern- 


ment used an anti-racist law against “the most 
famous black man in Britain”. 

Yet in reality Michael was not a serious 
revolutionary. Unlike Althea Jones-Lecointe, 
Darcus Howe, Olive Morris, Ricky 
Cambridge and Barbara Beese — the black 
activists who took the movement to its 
greatest victories — Michael lacked the 
patience for grassroots organisation. Nor, 
unlike genuine black activists, was he 
interested in the intellectual task of studying 
black history and critiquing white power. 

Howe, who met Michael after his trial, was 
damning: “Michael X was quite simply a 
hustler, who was hustling off of Malcolm’s 
name. He was a crook! He didn’t set up 
anything you could commit to — he didn’t 
organise anything political.” 

White radicals, and white celebrities, took 
him more seriously. Leonard Cohen and the 
novelist Colin MacInnes both claimed to be 
the only white members of RAAS. John 
Lennon also supported him. However, black 
radicals were suspicious of Michael’s revolu- 
tionary credentials with good reason — for he 
had worked for Peter Rachman, the notorious 
slum landlord who charged black families 
extortionate rents. 


Therise of Black Power 

The Black Power movement took offin 
Britain after Stokely Carmichael’s visit of July 
1967. Carmichael, prime minister of the 
American Panthers, spoke at the Dialectics 
of Liberation conference on the politics of 


TIMELINE: BLACK POWER AND BRITAIN 


February 


1965 


Malcolm X visits 
the UK to meet 
black activists, 
including Michael de 
Freitas. De Freitas 
converts to Islam, 
adopts the name 
Michael Abdul Malik 
or ‘Michael X’, and 
forms the Racial 
Adjustment Action 
Society. 


of Student Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating 
Committee, Stokely 
Carmichael, coins 
the phrase ‘black 
power’ during a 
speech in Green- 
wood, Mississippi. 


Michael X 
got his name 
. thanks to 
mas Malcolm X (left) 
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Newly elected leader 


Stokely Carmi- 

chael’s UK visit was 
the start of British 
Black Power 


British government pai 
about Black Power — 


Riots erupt in 
Newark, New 

Jersey and Detroit. 
Stokely Carmichael 
addresses Dialec- 
tics of Liberation 
congress at the 
Camden Rounda- 
house on the subject 
of Black Power. 


dissent, held at the Roundhouse in Camden. 
Michael acted as Carmichael’s chaperone and 
invited him to speak at a RAAS event in 
Reading. All did not go according to plan. 
Fearing that Carmichael might be the 
harbinger of a Black Power revolution, Special 
Branch officers, acting on the orders of the 
home secretary, Roy Jenkins, ‘advised’ him to 
leave the country. As a result, Carmichael was 
forced to pull out of the RAAS event, leaving 
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September 


1967 


The Universal 
Coloured People’s 
Association, having 
been the first UK 
organisation to 
adopt the ideology 
of black power after 
Carmichael’s visit, 
publishes Black 
Power in Britain, 
written by founding 
member Obi B 
Egbuna. 
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Michael X addresses a 
Black Power rally in 
London. His uncompro- 
mising rhetoric brought 
him to the attention of 
Special Branch 
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Michael the headline speaker. 

Speaking to a crowd of perhaps 100 people 
at the Rainbow Hall in Reading, Michael 
rehearsed the themes of Carmichael’s recent 
lectures. But it was his statements about the 
Notting Hill race riots that caught the 
headlines. He said: “In 1958 I saw white 
savages kicking black women in the streets 
and black brothers running away. If you 
ever see a white laying hands ona black 
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woman, kill him immediately.” 

The Home Office was well aware of the 
political potential of the Black Power 
movement. Consequently, shortly before 
Michael’s Reading speech, Roy Jenkins 
established the Black Power Desk, a team 
within Special Branch dedicated to surveil- 
ling and infiltrating the new movement. Daily 
Express reports of Michael’s speech were a 
godsend. They allowed the Home Office to 
deploy a new strategy for dealing with Black 
Power by charging Michael with inciting 
racial hatred. 


Calls for prosecution 

This new crime had been created by the 1965 
Race Relations Act (RRA). Labour had been 
considering an act of this kind for many years. 
Indeed, the Attlee government, seeking to 
counter fascism, considered a ban on racist 
rabble rousing. Having regained power in 
1964, Labour acted quickly, passing the RRA. 
Subsequently, incitement was punishable by 
up to two years in prison and a £1,000 fine. 
The new law was first used, as had been 
intended, against a neo-Nazi, Christopher 
Britton, who distributed a pamphlet entitled 
“Blacks not wanted here” in Notting Hill. 
Britton was convicted in 1966, but later 
released on appeal. 

Nonetheless, the act was not used to deter 
more high-profile examples of anti-immi- 
grant prejudice. In a speech attacking mixed 
marriages on 24 July 1967, Conservative MP 
Duncan Sandys declared: “The breeding of 


Daily Express reports 
allowed the Home 
Office to deploy a new 
strategy for dealing 
with Black Power by 
charging Michael with 
inciting racial hatred 


millions of half caste children would merely 
produce a generation of misfits and create 
national tensions.” Nor did complaints about 
anti-immigrant headlines in the Daily Sketch 
lead to prosecution. 

Yet, in 1967, the Home Office used the act 
against the self-styled leaders of the new Black 
Power movement. This chimed with the 
common, but mistaken, perception that Black 
Power was a form of anti-white racism. Indeed, 
the initial impetus to prosecute black activists 
may well have originated outside the Home 
Office. The first calls for prosecutions came 
from white people angered by comments 
Carmichael made on the BBC show Panorama 
during his visit to the UK. Asa result of public 
outrage, a senior police officer visited the BBC, 
warning that the corporation risked prosecu- 
tion if it broadcast similar material. 

While the BBC escaped prosecution, black > 


Oct to Dec 


1971 


Oct to Nov 


1972 


The British Black 
Panther movement 
is formed, the first 
Panther organisation 
outside the USA. 


Darcus Howe and 
other activists 
participate in 
BBC’s Cause for 
Concern. In alive 
studio discussion 
with Assistant 
Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner 
Robert Mark, they 
are the first to 
accuse British police 
of racism and 
corruption on TV. 


The British black- 
rights activist 
Darcus Howe, 
pictured in 1976 


The British Black 
Panther Movement 
help organise the 
Mangrove march 

in defence of the 
Mangrove restaurant 
in Notting Hill, 
following repeated 
police raids. The 
battle of Portnall 
Road takes place, 
leading nine activists 
to be charged with 
incitement to riot. 


Members of the 
Black Unity and 
Freedom Party and 
the British Black 
Panthers demon- 
strate in Grosvenor 
Square against the 
death of George 
Jackson, an 
African- 
American — 
activist shot 


by prison @ 
‘\ 


guards. 


Frank Crichlow (right), 
the owner of the 
Mangrove restaurant in 
Notting Hill, leaves court 


The trial of the 
Mangrove Nine at 
Central Criminal 
Court, the Old 
Bailey. Black Power 
activists lead their 
own defence and 
are acquitted of 
incitement to riot. 


The trial of the ‘Old 
Bailey Three’. Olive 
Morris, Darcus 
Howe and Abdul 
Macintosh are 
prosecuted following 
a protest at the Old 
Bailey. Having 
demanded and won 
the right to “a fair 
representation of 
black people on the 
jury”, the three are 
acquitted. 
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British Black Power 
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radicals did less well. Following his Reading 
speech, Michael was charged under the RRA 
in mid-August. Soon after, the government 
extended its attack. Roy Sawh, a leading 
member of the Universal Coloured 

People’s Association, Britain’s first true 

Black Power organisation, was charged, along 
with three others, for speeches he made in 
Hyde Park. 

If the government hoped that prosecuting 
Michael would put a lid on the growing Black 
Power movement, they were disappointed. 
The court case gained international coverage, 
from the Caribbean to India, with US papers 
such as the Washington Post and New York 
Times following it. The British media, from 
countercultural zines like Oz to organs of the 
establishment such as The Telegraph, picked 
over every detail of the trial. 

Indeed, Michael knew how to hook the 
press. Reporters noted every detail of his 
wardrobe, including his thigh-length purple 
smock and his dark blue frock coats. 


Adifferent wavelength 

The trial began in early September. In the 
convoluted language of the act, Michael was 
charged with “intent to stir up hatred against 
a section of the public in Great Britain, 
distinguished by colour”. Michael’s defence, 
simply put, was that he was speaking a 
language that white people did not under- 
stand. Thus, a speech that sounded provoca- 
tive to white people was wholly innocuous to 
a black audience, he claimed. 

He dismissed his solicitor for similar 
reasons, arguing: “I could not understand 
his language.” Michael’s defence struck a 
chord with William Burroughs and 
Alexander Trocchi, white experimental 
writers. In fact, they offered to act as his 
‘interpreters’ during the trial. As neither was 
in Britain when the case was heard, Michael 
represented himself. 

Michael’s cross-examination of journalist 
Brian Park, as reported in Oz, gives a flavour 
of his approach: 


Michael: Do you understand black people 
when they talk? 

Park: Yes, just as | hope they understand me. 
Michael: Are you mamma-guy? 

Park: | beg your pardon. | do not 

understand you. 


After a fruitless quarrel between the court 
and the defendant, there was this exchange: 


Michael: We are not speeking [sic] the same 
language. We are on a different wavelength. 
Magistrate: No. We are speaking basic 
English. 


Celebrity supporters 

Michael X with John Lennon and 
Yoko Ono in 1970. When Michael 
was arrested for extortion, 
Lennon paid his bail 


Michael was never a 
true radical — Black 
Power turned its back 
on him long before he 
fled back to Trinidad 
in 1971 to evade 
extortion charges 


Park was a key witness because his report 
in the Daily Express was the basis of the 
prosecution’s case. During their exchange 
Michael asked the court for an interpreter so 
that he could carry out his cross-examination 
“in the language of the ghetto”. It was denied. 


Highlighting hypocrisy 
Michael also used his right to challenge 
jurors. Michael explained he was basing his 
objection on statistics. He said that following 
a television programme, the BBC received 150 
calls from white people, and all but two said 
black people should go home. “That shows,” 
he continued, “the ratio of jurors I should be 
able to choose from.” Needless to say, the 
court recorder rejected Michael’s call to vet 
900 jurors ahead of the trial. When the trial 
ended in November, Michael was found guilty 
and given a one-year sentence. 

Obi B Egbuna, an activist who would go on 
to found the British Black Panther movement, 


highlighted the hypocrisy of the British 
government in his magazine Black Power 
Speaks. He pointed out that the RRA was used 
against Michael, yet Enoch Powell, the 
politician who had become the figurehead of 
anti-immigrant prejudice in Britain, had not 
been charged. 

Michael served eight months and following 
his release the movement continued without 
him. By 1969 Althea Jones-Lecointe was the 
leading figure in the London Panthers, while 
the new generation of black radicals rejected 
Michael as an unprincipled hustler. Yet, later 
Black Power trials were informed by his case. 

For example, the nine black defendants in 
the Mangrove trial — who, in 1971, were 
charged, and acquitted of, incitement to riot 
for organising a protest march against police 
racism in Southall — including Jones- 
Lecointe, Darcus Howe, Barbara Beese and 
Frank Crichlow, demanded an all-black jury. 
A year later Howe and Olive Morris, who were 
arrested during a protest outside the Old 
Bailey, demanded “fair representation” on 
their jury. Both claims made some reference 
to ajury’s ability to understand the language 
of defendants. 

The British government did not forget 
Michael X. Special Branch files reveal that, as 
late as 1970, the authorities continued to view 
him, erroneously, as the leader of Black Power 
in Britain. The government also learned 
lessons from the trial. Home Office docu- 
ments show that senior officials recognised 
that the use of the RRA against black people 
had won Michael widespread sympathy. 

Michael met an early end in 1975 when, 
having fled back to Trinidad in 1971 to evade 
extortion charges, he was hanged for the 
murder of Joseph Skerritt, one of his follow- 
ers. Skerritt’s body was found on his property 
in Trinidad, as was the body of Gale Benson, 
the daughter of a Conservative MP. 

Michael X was never a true radical — the 
British Black Power movement turned its 
back on him long before his execution. Yet 
his trial had exposed the hypocrisy of the 
British government and, in so doing, it 
helped galvanise genuine black radicals who 
would go on to advance the cause of black 
liberation in Britain. 

Robin Bunce is a historian based at Homerton 
College, University of Cambridge. Paul Field is a 
lawyer specialising in the fields of discrimination 
and employment. They are co-authors of Renegade: 
The Life and Times of Darcus Howe (Century, 2008) 
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Attlee and communism 


ATTLEE’S 
BCRE LT WAR 
[THSTALIN 


Clement Attlee is widely feted today as 
Britain's greatest socialist leader. But, says 
Dan Lomas, a new side of the Labour prime 
minister (who died 50 years ago this month) 
is emerging from the archives - one ofa 
virulent anti-communist, who was prepared 
to employ sabotage and subversion to take 
the fight to the Eastern Bloc 


Attlee gave the green light 
to MI5 and SIS to carry out 
anti-communist espionage 
and covert operations. 

In doing so, he helped lay the 
foundations of the postwar 
intelligence community 
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n the night of 3 October 
1949, a team of well- 

\ armed anti-communists 

} rowed ashore onto the 
rocky outcrops of 
Albania’s Karaburun 

— Peninsula, a narrow 
finger of land extending into the Adriatic Sea. 

The men had been given a perilously 
difficult task — to establish intelligence 
networks across Albania and train regime 
opponents for “insurrectionary purposes”. 
Their long-term goal was more ambitious 
still: to bring down the Albanian leader Enver 
Hoxha’s communist regime and, in doing so, 
prise open the first crack in the seemingly 
impenetrable Soviet bloc. 

Though the men rowing ashore that night 
were themselves Albanian, the mission they 
were embarking on — Operation Valuable — 
was very much an Anglo-American creation. 
Valuable was the brainchild of Britain’s Secret 
Intelligence Service (SIS or MI6) and the 
American Office of Policy Co-ordination 
(OPC), responsible for clandestine special 
operations. Ahead of their mission, the 
insurgents had spent weeks on the British- 
held island of Malta, training in the arts of 


sabotage and subversion. Above all, Valuable 
could only go ahead once it had been given 
approval by the most powerful men in both 
Washington and London — among them, 
Ernest Bevin and Clement Attlee. 

Bevin, Britain’s foreign secretary, had 
declared that Operation Valuable would “pay 
dividends”. Clement Attlee also gave the 
mission his full backing. The British prime 
minister had even gone as far as to suggest 
bribery, asking the Foreign Office’s top civil 
servant about “Albanian personalities. Are 
they not,” he suggested, “possibly for sale?” 


Anti-communist espionage 

To some, Attlee’s support for covert SIS opera- 
tions in Albania may come as something of a 
surprise. Attlee is, after all, widely celebrated 
as Britain’s greatest socialist prime minister 
—an architect of the National Health Service, 
the welfare state, and the drive towards 
nationalisation. The altogether darker worlds 
of espionage and intelligence don’t generally 
get a look-in. In fact, on the rare occasions 
that historians do touch upon the subject, 
they tend to suggest that Attlee — shaped by 
claims that members of MI5 and SIS attempt- 
ed to undermine Labour’s first ever govern- 


ment in the 1920s — was deeply suspicious of 
Britain’s intelligence community when he 
entered No 10 in July 1945. 

But the opening of government files on 
security affairs tells a different story entirely. 
They reveal a man who was acutely interested 
in what MI5 and SIS could do for their 
country and — perhaps more surprisingly still, 
given Attlee’s position on the left of the 
political spectrum — one who harboured a 
hatred of communism. 

Attlee would no doubt have learned the 
value of intelligence during the Second World 
War, when he served in Winston Churchill’s 
war cabinet, first as Lord Privy Seal and then 
as deputy prime minister. In May 1940, 
having just entered office, he called for a 
“thorough overhaul” of intelligence in light of 
the failed Anglo-French operation to defend 
Norway from the Germans. That same 
month, as fears of aGerman fifth-column 
swept Britain following Germany’s invasion 
of France and the Low Countries, Attlee was 
tasked to meet MI5’s Guy Liddell, responsible 
for counter-espionage, about the internment 
of fascists and enemy aliens. 

Attlee agreed with MI5’s assessment that 
the “liberty of the subject, freedom of speech 
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Attlee accused Communist § 
Party of Great Britain ~ 
members of shutting “their 
eyes to the absence of human 
rights when they look to 
eastern Europe” 


etc were all very well in peacetime but were no 
use in fighting the Nazis”. Crucially, given 
what was to follow in the war’s aftermath, he 
also saw reports that members of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain (CPGB) 
were, despite the wartime “Grand Alliance’, 
covertly passing information to the Soviet 
Union. It was a sign of things to come. As the 
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dust settled after the Second World War, 
Britain’s Joint Intelligence Committee (JIC) 
painted an ever darker picture of the UK’s 
relationship with her former wartime ally, the 
Soviet Union. In 1946, the JIC had been fairly 
optimistic that Stalin would work with his 
western counterparts, though the Soviets 
would adopt, they admitted, a policy that was 
“aggressive by all means short of war” if 
threatened. A year later, however, the 
committee believed the Soviets wanted to 
“hasten the elimination of capitalism in all 
parts of the world”. By 1948, Moscow was 
irrevocably hostile to the west. 


The Soviet threat 

Though initially committed to maintaining 
friendly relations with Moscow, Attlee and his 
allies read with growing alarm SIS’s reports 
on Soviet “subversion, sabotage and strikes”. 
Attlee was also concerned by the difficulties 
Britain’s intelligence services were having 
penetrating the Iron Curtain. He asked the 
cabinet secretary, Sir Norman Brook, to carry 
out a significant postwar review of the 
intelligence machinery, and set in motion the 
professionalisation of Britain’s intelligence 
community for the postwar period. 


For all his socialist credentials, Attlee 
vehemently rejected the notion that the Soviet 
Union was a workers’ utopia — a view accepted 
by many on the left. Such hostility meant he 
could be vocal in his condemnation of Stalin’s 
Russia. In 1939, he attacked the “ideological 
imperialism” of the Communist International 
(an organisation that advocated world 
communism) and, speaking to Labour 
members in January 1940, compared Soviet 
communism to Nazism. For Attlee, the 
British Communist party was “the dummy of 
the ventriloquist Stalin”. 

In 1953, replying to criticism from veteran 
anti-communist Senator ‘Joe’ McCarthy, 
Attlee showed his irritation at “being 
instructed by a beginner”, proudly stating 
that Labour had “nearly 40 years of fighting 
communism in Britain, and despite war and 
economic depression, the communists have 
utterly failed”. 

Attlee’s anti-communism chimed nicely 
with MI5, which was growing increasingly 
concerned with communist espionage and 
subversion. In May 1945, one senior MI5 
officer remarked that the Labour party, rather 
than being opposed to their secret work, ; 
would be “more interested” in using the / 
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service than their Conservative counterparts. 
MI5’s released files prove this correct. 

Both Labour and MI5 were keen to find 
crypto-communists (or ‘fellow travellers’). It 
was claimed there were “eight or nine” secret 
communists in the Labour party. Attlee was 
eager to know more; in 1946, Liddell, now 
MIS5’s deputy-director general, recorded in his 
diary that the prime minister wanted 
“positive information” on subversive MPs. 

Attlee wanted to make sure that these MPs 
didn’t “get into positions where they might 
constitute a danger” to the state. Asa result, 
we know from released MI5 files that Attlee 
saw the names of several Labour MPs — 
among them Geoffrey Bing and Wilfred 
Vernon. Bing had served in the Royal Signals, 
rising to major, but his past (he had been a 
member of the Communist party’s secret 
legal group) prevented elevation to any 
significant posts. According to MI5, Vernon 
had spied for Soviet intelligence in the 1930s 
while working at Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, Farnborough. Attlee, we’re 
told, was “shocked”. 

Fears of ‘fellow travellers’ were given real 
impetus by the defection of Igor Gouzenko, 


a cipher clerk working for Soviet military 
intelligence (the GRU) in Canada, who 

gave the first insight into postwar Soviet 
intelligence operations just weeks after the 
end of the Second World War. Attlee was 
fully in the picture about Gouzenko’s 
revelations of a spy network, including the 
British-born physicist Alan Nunn May, who 
was later arrested and sentenced to 10 years 
in prison in 1946. 


Ahardline stance 
Attlee’s government reacted by implementing 
rudimentary vetting (‘negative vetting’) in 
parts of the Civil Service. In 1947, a group of 
ministers — the Cabinet Committee on 
Subversive Activities — recommended that 
communists and fascists should be banned 
from working in jobs with “access to really 
secret information”. Attlee agreed. “We 
cannot afford to take risks here, and the 
general public will support us,” he declared. 
“Fellow travellers may protest, but we should 
face up to this.” 

A year later, the prime minister told the 
House of Commons — against protests from 
the communist MP Willie Gallacher — that 


Communist party membership involves 
“the acceptance by the individual of a loyalty, 
which in certain circumstances can be 


inimical to the state”. 

By 1951, Attlee’s cabinet was adopting an 
increasingly hardline stance — in part, under 
pressure from the United States — by starting 
the implementation of ‘positive vetting’ (or 
PVing), a more intrusive screening process, 
to protect Britain’s Cold War secret state. 

Overseas, Attlee was initially more 
cautious. Despite Britain’s relationship with 
the Soviet Union starting to deteriorate in 
1946, the government was reluctant to break 
off talks altogether. 

But, by late 1947, the gloves had come off. 
In his new year’s broadcast for 1948, Attlee 
drew a distinction between British social 
democracy and the Soviet bloc where 
criticism was silenced and only “one view... 
allowed” — the Soviet one. This public 
criticism of Moscow was the opening salvo 
of a new propaganda policy enacted by the 
Foreign Office’s anti-communist organisa- 
tion, the Information Research Department 
(IRD). From now on, the Labour government 
committed itself to giving “a lead to friends 
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abroad” and helping them “in the anti- 
communist struggle”. 

Attlee’s most forceful denunciation of 
Stalin’s system was yet to come. In late 
January 1948, during a debate on foreign 
affairs, he declared: “We are resolutely 
opposed to the communist way of life. The 
police state is utterly repugnant to the people 
of western Europe.” 

He was equally critical of “the left” — the 
Communist party and those on Labour’s 
backbenches — who “shut their eyes to the 
absence of human rights when they look to 
eastern Europe... Those people who deny 
human rights have no right to claim that they 
are in the van of human progress. The only 
van they are in is the police van, and in the 
field of human rights today Russia and 
eastern Europe are right at the back.” 


Covert operations 

Words alone wouldn't be enough. In 1948, 
spurred into action by the communist 
takeover of Czechoslovakia and the start of 
the Soviet blockade of Berlin, Attlee’s 
government gave SIS the green light for a 
series of covert operations in eastern Europe. 
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These included Operation Valuable, and a 
mission in East Germany to smear local 
communists and Soviet officials. 

However, Operation Valuable was compro- 
mised from its very inception. Poorly planned 
and executed — and betrayed by Kim Philby, a 
KGB double agent working as SIS’s liaison 
with Washington — the results of the opera- 
tion proved, as one Foreign Office official 
noted, “disappointing”. Of the six British- 
trained teams of anti-communist Albanians 
who made landfall on the Karaburun 
Peninsula in October 1949, three fled to 
neighbouring Greece and one survived for a 
couple of months in Albania. The other two 
were destroyed by the local security forces and 
never heard of again. 

Despite this failure, by 1950, ministers had 
given approval for ‘whispering campaigns’ to 
compromise Soviet officials into defecting, 
subversive activities to worsen Moscow’s 
relationship with the Eastern Bloc and 
propaganda to keep alive a ‘spirit of resis- 
tance’ behind the Iron Curtain. Agents 
parachuted into Poland and Ukraine, and 
SIS buried weapons and radios across 
western Europe to prepare resistance 


, 


Col General Enver Hoxha, the prime 
minister of Albania, giving an address in 
1946. Attlee gave his full support to covert 
operations in Albania in 1949, which had the 
ultimate goal of bringing down its leader ina 
bid to destabilise the Soviet bloc 


networks should the Soviets invade — all with 
Attlee’s blessing. 

As more archive material becomes 
available, so it becomes increasingly evident 
that there was a lot more to Clement Attlee 
than — to quote Ed Miliband — “the NHS, 
building homes, and the family allowance”. 
In fact, it’s no overstatement to claim that 
his government lay the foundations of the 
postwar intelligence community —a legacy 
that’s important for our understanding of 
modern government today. EI 
Dr Dan Lomas is lecturer in international 
history at the University of Salford, 
specialising in Cold War intelligence 


Intelligence, Security and the Attlee 
Governments by Daniel WB Lomas 
(Manchester University Press, 2016) 


To listen to historian Ben Pimlott 
discussing Clement Attlee on 
Radio 4’s Great Lives, go to 
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How to book 
your tickets 


To buy tickets and for 
ticket prices, call 
0871620 4021 or go to 
historyweekend.com 
where you'll find the full 
programme, speaker 
details and a list 

of ticket prices 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIBERS’ RATES: 
If you're a subscriber to 

BBC History Magazine, you can 
take advantage of a reduced rate 
for all tickets. You will need your 
subscriber number when purchasing 
(you can find this on the address 
label of your magazine). If you have a 
digital subscription, please forward 
your subscription order confirmation 
to events.team@immediate.co.uk 
and our events team will supply you 
with a code for reduced rate tickets. 


If you're not yet a subscriber, 
you can subscribe by calling 
03330 162 115** or visiting 
historyextra.com/subscribe. You'll 
receive your subscription number 
15 minutes after subscribing and 
can then buy tickets at the 
subscriber price, saving 63 per 
ticket. If you take out a digital 
subscription please contact us (see 
above) for a code, which we'll issue 
as soon as possible. 


You will be sent your tickets in 
the post two weeks before the 
event. These will contain more 
information on the venues (please 
note that all venues at Winchester 
and York are within five minutes’ 
walk of each other). 


Terms and Conditions: We are using a 
third-party company, See Tickets (a company 
registered as The Way Ahead Group Ltd in 
England and Wales with company number 
3554468 and whose registered office is at 
Norfolk House, 47 Upper Parliament Street, 
Nottingham, NG1 2AB), to process and take 
your orders for the festival. 


We reserve the right to replace the speakers 
with alternatives of equal stature in the unlikely 
event that any of them are unable to attend. 
Please let us know when booking of any 
special access requirements. Tickets are 
non-refundable and places are limited. 

If you have any non-ticket related queries 

about the event, please email 

events. team@immediate.co.uk 

* Calls to this number cost 10p per minute plus 
network extras. Lines are open 24 hours a day. 


** Calls from landlines will cost up to 9p per 
minute. Call charges from mobile phones will 
cost between 3p and 55p per minute but are 
included in free call packages. Lines are open 
8.00am—6.00pm weekdays and 9.00am—1pm 
Saturday (orders only on Saturday) 


Full T&Cs are available via the website 


Book 
tickets now 
at history 
weekend. 
com 
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On Thursday 17th August 1860, wealthy widow Mary 
Emsley was found dead in her own home. What followed 
was a murder case that gripped the nation. An abundance 
of suspects and an investigation full of twists and dramatic 
discoveries baffled even the legendary Sherlock Holmes 
author, Arthur Conan Doyle. 


Now bestselling author Sinclair McKay expertly retraces the 
police inquiry, revealing the true murderer who has escaped 
justice for over 150 years. 
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Apocalypse averted 


From the Soviet officer who ignored orders to launcha 
devastating strike on America, to the deadly return of 

the smallpox virus, Simon Beard, an expert on 
existential risk, describes five incidents in the nuclear 

age when humanity came close to annihilation > 
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Apocalypse averted 


A Soviet sub pulls 


oO back from the brink 


“We’re going to blast them now! We will die, but we will 
sink them all — we will not disgrace our navy!” These are 
the words that Valentin Savitsky reportedly cried as he 
ordered his submarine’s nuclear torpedoes to be readied 
for immediate launch. 

Savitsky was the captain of B-59, one of a group 
of Soviet subs dispatched to the Caribbean during the 
Cuban missile crisis. Tensions between the Americans 
and Soviets were already sky-high. What happened next 
would take the world to the very edge of nuclear conflict. 

On 27 October 1962, American vessels began 
dropping practice depth charges (containing very little 
charge) in the area that the Soviet subs were patrolling, 
in an attempt to force them to the surface. The Ameri- 
cans informed the Soviets in advance but this was not 
passed on to the subs’ commanders. So when a charge 
hit and damaged B-59, Savitsky felt he had no choice 
but to fire, believing war may have already broken out. 

Only the intervention of his second in command, Vasili 
Alexandrovich Arkhipov, prevented the torpedoes being 
launched and war breaking out. Arkhipov persuaded his 
colleague to make a humiliating surface under enemy fire 
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so that they could return home and receive new orders. 
While the submarine crews were publicly disgraced for 

having violated strict orders of secrecy, Arkhipov was 

permitted to continue his career in the Soviet navy and 


retired as a vice admiral in the 1980s. 


———— 


Not all of humanity’s close brushes 
with annihilation are the result of 
nuclear mishaps. Infectious diseases 
also possess a terrifyingly deadly 
power — and that became abundantly 
clear in the summer of 1978. 

The last known natural case of 
smallpox was in 1977. Yet the following 
year, it killed again. Its victim was 
Janet Parker, a photographer working 


at the University of Birmingham 
Medical School, in an office above a 
laboratory where samples of the virus 
were being studied. 

Scientists continue to retain stocks 
of smallpox. Could the virus escape a 
lab and cause a global pandemic? It’s 
hard to say but the Parker incident is 
not the only time that accidents have 
happened. (The 2007 foot and mouth 
outbreak is believed to have been 
caused by a laboratory escape.) In 
2014, it was discovered that smallpox 
was being inappropriately stored 
at the US National Institutes of Health 
campus in Maryland, increasing 
the chance of infections spreading to 
the population. 

Only one other person contracted 
smallpox in 1978 — Janet Parker’s 
mother, and she survived. Ina 
globalised world where we no longer 

routinely vaccinate against smallpox, 
next time we may not be so lucky. 


Smallpox vaccines are prepared for 
dispatch in 1978, the year the disease 
claimed its last victim - so far 


(3) A Soviet sceptic 
saves the world 


26 SEPTEMBER 1983 


Shortly after midnight on 26 September 1983, 

Lt Colonel Stanislav Yevgrafovich Petrov — duty 
officer at the Serpukhov-15 secret bunker just 
outside Moscow — received some alarming news 
from the USSR’s satellite early warning system: the 
Americans had launched five nuclear missiles, and 
they were all heading for Russia. Soviet doctrine 
made it absolutely clear what should happen next: 
an immediate nuclear counterattack. 

But Petrov was sceptical. Given the size of the 
Soviet retaliation that would inevitably follow, surely 
an American first strike would consist of more than 
five missiles? He therefore called it a false alarm, 
preventing the launch and, by extension, a ruinous 
nuclear war. 

Petrov’s instincts were correct. There were no 
missiles. The satellites had, it turned out, been 
fooled by unusual atmospheric conditions. 

Following the incident, Petrov was moved to a 
less sensitive military position and later left the 
army following a nervous breakdown. It has been 
suggested that such false alarms were not uncom- 
mon and that this famous incident is simply the only 
one to receive public attention. 
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Soviet submarines prepare to 
go on exercise. Only the 
presence of mind of a Soviet 
naval officer prevented a sub 
from launching a nuclear 
strike in October 1962 


Colonel Petrov, 
pictured in 1999, 
refused to believe 
that his country 
was under 
nuclear attack 
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In the middle of one of the hottest periods of 
the Cold War, 40,000 Nato troops advanced 
east across Europe. They were taking part 
in Operation Able Archer, a huge war game 
that almost had catastrophic consequences. 
What set Able Archer apart from its 
predecessors was its realism (even Margaret 
Thatcher played a role in the simulation). But 
that realism also made it dangerous. For the 
Soviet leadership — who had long suspected 
that the west was preparing a first strike 
disguised as a military exercise — believed 


A game with no winners 


this was a genuine attack, and formulated 
plans to strike back. 

Nato leaders initially believed that these 
mobilisations were part of the Soviets’ own 
war games. It was not until they received 
reports by a KGB double agent in London, 
Oleg Gordievsky, that Nato leaders realised 
the seriousness of the USSR’s response and 
the potential for retaliation. One historian of 
the CIA concluded that “only Gordievsky’s 
timely warnings to the west kept things from 
getting out of hand”. 


A surface-to-surface missile at a military parade marking Pakistan Day, Islamabad, 1999 
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Pakistan has been at loggerheads with India 
for much of its 70-year history. But as the 
20th century drew to a close, anew, 
potentially lethal dimension was added to 
the combustible relationship: nuclear 
weapons. India tested its first bomb in 1974. 
Pakistan followed suit in 1998 — and it wasn’t 
long before it was threatening to use it. 

In 1999, as the two nations were embroiled 
in a border war, the Pakistani army crossed 
into Indian-controlled Kashmir and set about 
readying its nuclear arsenal. Pakistan will 
“not hesitate to use any weapon in its 
arsenal to protect its territorial integrity”, 
was one Pakistani official’s ominous 
pronouncement. 

But there was another, even more 
terrifying, ingredient to the crisis. When US 
president Bill Clinton attempted to mediate, 
he found that the Pakistani prime minister, 
Nawaz Sharif, was unaware of the nuclear 
deployment. It later emerged that the 


Fear and loathing in Kashmir 


decision to deploy the nuclear arsenal may 
have been taken unilaterally by the head of 
the Army Staff, Pervez Musharraf. 

Fears that the crisis may escalate into a 
nuclear war receded when Sharif ordered 
the army to withdraw in July. But concerns 
over the role that nuclear weapons may play 
in Pakistan’s internal struggles remain. EE 


Simon Beard is a research associate at the Centre 
for the Study of Existential Risk at the University 
of Cambridge, and a BBC Radio 3/AHRC New 
Generation Thinker for 2017 
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LISTEN AGAIN 

> Simon Beard recently discussed 

thegreatest risks to humanity on 

Radio 3’s Free Thinking. Listen again 98% (3) 
at bbc.co.uk/programmes/p05711f5 
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A medieval battle for Britain 
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® King of British kings 
. 4) AEthelstan shown ina 
“See 01321 manuscript. By the 
mid-930s, following a 
string of military 
victories, the West 
Saxon monarch had 
established himself 
as the most powerful 
British ruler since 
the Romans 


Where was 
the battle that 
saved England? 


It’s one of the biggest mysteries of British history. For 
centuries, historians have puzzled over the location of the 
battle of Brunanburh - the clash between a West Saxon army 
and its Viking-led enemies in AD 937 that helped secure the 
future of England. Now, having re-examined the sources, 
Michael Wood offers an intriguing new take 
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Clash of the titans 
Ethelstan’s West Saxons crush 
the invasion army at a place 
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Sailinginto trouble 

A 19th-century illustration 
shows thelstan’s enemy, 
the Viking king Anlaf, 
entering the Humber at the 
head of a huge coalition of 
forces drawn from Ireland 
and northern 

Britain 


y early August 937, the news 
must have made its way 
across the Irish Sea to the 
trading shore at Meols, where 
well-to-do Viking settlers 
of the Wirral bought their 
luxuries. It must also have 
reached the melting pot of Chester, where 
King #thelstan’s port officials received Irish 
merchants and pilgrims. No matter how the 
West Saxons got wind of what was unfolding 
around 140 miles to the west, it surely made 
their blood run cold. For, gathering in the 
harbours and bays of eastern Ireland was 
the biggest Viking fleet ever seen in British 


waters. Its object was the invasion of England. 


The Vikings’ leader was Anlaf 
Guthfrithson, ‘pagan king of Ireland and 
many islands’. He was head ofa grand 
alliance drawing in the peoples of the Irish 
Sea and northern Britain — Vikings, Norse- 
Irish, Scots and Strathclyde Welsh. At Anlaf’s 
side stood Constantine, the grizzled king of 
Alba, whose daughter Anlaf had married. 
Together they would strike against the 
overweening power of the ‘king of kings’, 
“Ethelstan of Wessex. And now the time had 
come. As a Welsh poet wrote in faraway 
Dyfed: “We will pay the Saxons back for the 
404 years.” 

Ten years earlier, Ethelstan had invaded 
Northumbria, occupied York and expelled 
Anlaf’s kinsmen, the rulers of York and 
Dublin. £thelstan’s court poets could now 
boast of “this completed England”. In grand 
assemblies at Eamont Bridge near Penrith 
and at Hereford, #thelstan forced all the 
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called Brunanburh, shown in 
ac1923 illustration. For 

decades, the encounter 

was referred to simply 


as the ‘Great Battle’ a 


kings of Britain to submit 
to him. On his coins he was 
now rex totius Britanniae: king 
of all Britain. To enforce his 
hegemony, in 934 Athelstan invaded 
Scotland by land and sea as far as Moray 
and Caithness. By now, he was the most 
powerful British ruler since the Romans. 

This was simply too much for the West 
Saxons’ enemies to stomach, and so, in the 
summer of 937, Anlaf and Constantine 
launched their truly massive invasion. But 
‘Ethelstan stood firm and won a crushing 
victory at a place called Brunanburh. One of 
the decisive events in British medieval 
history, the battle was “immense, lamentable 
and horrible”, according to the Annals of 
Ulster. Fifty years later, people called it simply 
‘the Great Battle’, or even ‘the Great War’. The 
clash was commemorated in Anglo-Saxon 
and Latin poetry, in Norse saga, and folk 
tales, in miracle stories about /thelstan’s 
hour of “dread and blind confusion”. 

But where was Brunanburh? For 300 years, 
historians have puzzled fruitlessly over the 
clues. More than 30 sites have been suggested, 
from the Solway to Northamptonshire. The 
situation was summed up by the medievalist 


Gathering in 
eastern Ireland was 
the biggest Viking 
fleet ever seenin 
British waters. 

Its object was the 
invasion of England 


Alistair Campbell in 1938. Without new 
evidence, he said, “all hope of localising 
Brunanbutrh is lost”. 

Over the last few years, however, a consen- 
sus has grown that the battle was fought in the 
Wirral — at a place called Bromborough, 
which has the same name, ‘Bruna’s fort’. 

The Today programme on BBC Radio 4 
recently announced, “the birthplace of 
Britishness has been found”. And a 500-page 
casebook has been published to lay the 
controversy to rest. 

But the case for Bromborough (first 
recorded in the 12th century) rests on the 
place name alone. It has no support in any of 
the sources. In fact, in cl122 John of 
Worcester reported that Anlaf’s fleet landed 
in the Humber. His circumstantial account 
must derive from pre-Conquest Northumbria 
—and that is exactly what we would expect, 
for York was surely the invaders’ first goal. 


Submitting toinvasion 

John of Worcester’s version of events has been 
accepted by most leading authorities over the 
last 200 years, so to reject it needs good 
reason, especially as other texts point to the 
same area. Two sources, one Irish and one 
English, say the invaders were helped by 
Danes within England, who could only have 
come from Northumbria or the east 
Midlands. A lost 10th-century poem quoted 
by William of Malmesbury says the 
Northumbrians submitted to the invaders, 
which must have happened at, or near, York. = + 
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Bromborough, then, needs some explain- 
ing. If the goal of the Norse-Irish leadership 
was to re-establish their kingdom in York, 
what were they doing in the Wirral? And how 
did a Scottish army end up in Cheshire? 
Fascinating as it is, the Norse colony in the 
Wirral, to which the supporters of 
Bromborough have devoted a lot of attention, 
has no demonstrable relevance to the war of 
937. The medieval sources, on the other hand, 
strongly suggest a location south of York. And 
if York was the first goal of the invasion, then 
the search for Brunanburh really needs to 
focus on the main route from York down into 
the Danelaw (the part of England where the 
Danes held sway) — the axis of the wars 
between the 920s and 950s. 

But can we get any closer than that? It 
might be thought that nothing new can be 
said on such a well-trodden controversy. But it 
is worth going back to basics, even when all 
possibilities seem to have been exhausted. I 
am now going to focus on two place names. 


Ahilllooms large 
First there is an alternative Northumbrian 
name for the battle, Wendun. Surprisingly, 
this has never been closely examined. It 
appears in a set of short annals written in 
Chester-le-Street in the second quarter of the 
10th century, the Historia Regum, which 
contains circumstantial place-name evidence 
about #thelstan’s northern campaign of 934. 

Wendun has never been identified, but the 
suffix dun means a prominent hill, and the 
first element, wen, could derive from a proper 
name, or a landscape feature — for example, a 
river name. Looking at the map, it doesn’t 
take a moment to see the river that fits the bill 
perfectly: the Went, one of the tributaries of 
the Humber, at one time in the early medieval 
period the southern boundary of the 
Northumbrians. 

The obvious explanation of Wendun is 
‘Went Hill’. If so, every traveller on the 


Picking his moment 

AEthelstan shown in a medieval 
manuscript. The king’s initial 

reluctance to confront the 

marauding invasion force 


in AD 937 drew sharp 
criticism. But when he 
did go on the offen- 
sive, the results 
were devastating 
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sources suggest 
that York was the 
invasions first goal. 
So what were the 
Vikings doing 

in the Wirral? 


Great North Road will know it: Went 
Hill rises precipitously 150 feet above the 
valley, a crucial strategic site near the 
Northumbrian frontier. 

Now let’s look at the name Brunanburh 
itself: “Bruna’s fort’. This spelling first appears 
in the famous poem about the battle in the ‘A 
manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
(written c 955) in Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge. In his 1938 edition of the poem, 
Alistair Campbell thought it was “evidently 


Opposite sides of the country 

In recent years, a consensus has 
emerged that Brunanburh is in the 
Wirral. But a site near Went Hill - on 
the main route from York down into 
England’s Danish heartland - cannot 
be discounted, argues Michael Wood 


tioningly by everyone ever since. 

But the poem in the ‘A’ manuscript has 
many errors and corruptions. Manuscript 
‘B’ has a better text, and ‘B’ spells the name 
Brunnanburh (with a second ‘n’), as too does 
the ‘C’ manuscript. Intriguingly, even ‘A’ has 
a second ‘w’ added above the line: indeed most 
editors of the poem before Campbell 
preferred to signal this to readers by reading 
either Brunnanburh or Bru’ nanburh, in the 
‘8 manuscript too. So three manuscripts of 
the Chronicle poem have double ‘n’. And they 
are not the only ones. Simeon of Durham in 
1107 has brunnanbyrig and brunnanwerc. 


Great northern mystery 
What are we to make of this? Are these all 
merely scribal errors, as has been claimed, or 
do they have a significance we have missed? 
For this is not just a matter of different 
spelling: it completely changes the meaning. 
It would mean the site was called not ‘Bruna’s 
fort’, as we have always believed, but ‘the Fort 
at the Spring’. 

Let’s just run with this as a hypothesis for 
a moment, keeping our two place names in 
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mind. Just south of the Went on the hill now 
called Barnsdale Bar is a Roman fort which 
straddles the Great North Road, from where 
you can see all the way into Nottinghamshire. 
It is called ‘Burg’ in Domesday Book. Inside 
the fort was a famous spring, St Helen’s Well, 
today Robin Hood’s Well. The well head has 
been moved to its present position on the Al, 
but the spring still flows copiously into the 
fields below. So was this place in the Anglo- 
Saxon era the ‘Fort at the Spring’? If it was, 
then so many aspects of the mystery that have 
perplexed us for so long fall into place. 


Aborder war? 

One final piece of evidence may also be 
relevant here. The area of the Went valley 
and Barnsdale was the traditional assembly 
place for Northumbrian military musters, 
submissions and royal ceremonies, from the 
10th century through Edward I’s campaigns 
right down to the Tudors. It was here that the 
northern army assembled during the popular 
uprising against Henry VIII, known as the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Had Anlaf, the newly 
proclaimed king of the Northumbrians, 
elected to fight on the border of the kingdom 
he claimed? 

If so (and I must stress the ‘if’), then the 
campaign might have unfolded something 
like this. Anlafleft Dublin in early August. 
Joined by the Viking king of the Hebrides, he 
sailed round Scotland and landed in the 
Humber in early September. There he met his 
north British allies under Constantine, king 
of the Scots, who had come overland with 
Owain, king of the Strathclyde Welsh. In 
York, the Northumbrians chose Anlafas king. 
Then from a camp on the Northumbrian 
frontier, they might have launched plundering 
raids into the east Midlands. 

A long delay followed, perhaps with 
negotiations to broker a peace. William of 
Malmesbury’s lost poem says that £thelstan 
was criticised for his failure to act while his 
lands were being devastated. But maybe he 
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Aletter changes everything 
An excerpt from the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. The key to 


solving the Brunanburh 
riddle may lie in the way 
the battle’s name is 
spelled. Give it an extra 
‘n’ - as the Chronicle 
does on a number of 
occasions - and 
‘Bruna’s fort’ 
becomes ‘the Fort 
at the Spring’ 


The allied 
ariny was 
beaten, with 
five kings and 
seven earls 
among the dead, 
along with the 
prince of Scotland 


was biding his time while he gathered his 
forces, not attacking precipitately, like, say, 
King Harold at Hastings 130 years later. 

Then at some point late in the year — maybe 
in November — £thelstan advanced out of 
Mercia and attacked the main allied army 
“around Brun(n)anburh”. West Saxons 
against the Scots and north British; Mercians 
against the Vikings and Norse-Irish. Ina 
savage battle in which the English suffered 
heavy losses, the allies were beaten, with five 
kings and seven earls among the dead, along 
with the prince of Scotland, and many other 
leaders from the Irish force. Anlaf was able to 
escape by sea, but too late in the year to get 
back to Dublin, where his arrival is recorded 
the next spring. 

The following year, the Scots and 
north British submitted to the West Saxon 
king. It had been touch and go but it meant 
that £thelstan’s England survived. 

My reconstruction is, I hardly need to 
say, speculation, but the debate has been 
obscured by poor source criticism — even in 
major recent works on £thelstan — and by a 
failure to interrogate the texts, which may 
still have things to tell us. We still can’t be 


Mystery solved? 

A new interpretation of the 
meaning of ‘Brunanburh’ — 

‘Brunnanburh’ - makes Robin 

Hood’s Well, just south of 

Barnsdale Bar in South 

Yorkshire, a viable contender 

for the site of 

the battle 


sure, of course, as the sources are so 
fragmentary and elusive. The historian’s job, 
though, is to try to make sense of the evidence 
without bias, to keep an open mind. When 
the facts are uncertain, you proceed by 
hypothesis, and then put it out to be tested. 
Bromborough, | think, has not survived 
testing. But if the battle was really fought not 
at ‘Bruna’s fort’ but at ‘the Fort at the 
Spring’, then the whole game changes. Anda 
solution to the centuries-old mystery may 
finally be at hand. 

Michael Wood is professor of public history 

at the University of Manchester. He has presented 
numerous BBC series over several decades. 

His new study, “The Spelling of Brunanburh’, 


is in the journal Notes and Queries 
(Oxford, September 2017) BI BI 
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HELEN ATKINSON 


Anne Applebaum photographed 
in London. “In 1932, as famine 
spread across the USSR, Stalin 
seized the moment and issued 
a series of decrees that were 
designed to sharpen the 
situation in Ukraine,” she says 


Photography by Hel 
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“Stalin knew about the famine 
and it seemed justified to hin 


Anne Applebaum talks to Rob Attar about her new book investigating the devastating 
Ukrainian famine of 1932-33 — a story that was long suppressed by the Soviet authorities 
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PROFILE ANNE APPLEBAUM 


Anne Applebaum is a journalist, historian and author who 
specialises in the history of the Soviet Union and eastern Europe. 
Among her previous books are Gulag: A History of the Soviet 
Camps (Allen Lane, 2003) and Iron Curtain: The Crushing of Eastern 


Europe 1944-56 (Allen Lane, 2012) 


LIN CONTEXT | From late 1932 until 


mid-1933 the Soviet Union, under Josef 
Stalin, experienced a major famine 
largely caused by the disastrous policy 
of forcing peasants to work in collective 
farms. In Soviet Ukraine, the situation 
was deliberately exacerbated by teams of 
activists who removed food from peasant 
homes. The policy, designed to quash 
Ukrainian separatism, led to several 
million extra deaths. This famine, known 
in Ukraine as the Holodomor, was one of 
the greatest atrocities of the 20th century 
— yet, thanks to an extensive cover-up by 
Soviet authorities, it received relatively 
little attention in subsequent decades. 


What was Ukraine’s status within the 
Soviet Union prior to the famine? 
Ukraine was the second-largest republic of 
the Soviet Union. It had experienced its 
own national revolution in 1917; during the 
subsequent civil war, anti-Bolshevik forces 
in the republic fought hard enough to evict 
the Red Army twice before ultimately 
succumbing. In the 1920s, as a concession 
to Ukrainian culture, Lenin and then Stalin 
allowed Ukrainian writers, artists, 
politicians and historians more freedom 
than their Russian counterparts. But in 
1932, as famine spread across the USSR, 
Stalin seized the moment and issued 

a series of decrees that were designed to 
sharpen the situation in Ukraine. Simulta- 
neously, he launched an attack on the 
Ukrainian elite. The purpose of the famine 
was to terrorise the Ukrainian peasantry as 
well, in order to eliminate forever any 
possibility of a sovereign Ukraine. 


Are yousuggesting that the faminein 
Ukraine was entirely the result of 
human actions? 
Yes. The famine had no natural causes. The 
weather goes up and down in that part of 
the world, but there was nothing profound- 
ly bad about 1932 or 1933 — nothing that 
should have led to a catastrophic famine 
that killed nearly 4 million people. 

The famine in Ukraine was caused by 
a series of deliberate decisions. These 
included an unreasonable demand for 
grain, and punishments for those who 
weren't able to deliver it. To enforce those 
policies, activists from across Russia and 
Ukraine went from village to village, 


entering people’s homes to search them and 
take away all their food. It wasn’t just grain 
they removed. They took away corn and the 
seeds being stored for sowing the following 
spring. They took bread that was in the 
oven, and soup that was on the stove. They 
took away carrots and beans and squashes, 
so that in the end people had nothing at all. 

The state then closed the borders of 
Ukraine so that its people couldn't leave to 
find food anywhere else. Trapped inside 
their villages, Ukrainian peasants died in 
the millions. 


Was Stalin aware of the terrible 
consequences of these policies? 

Of course. In my book, I’ve included a letter 
written to Stalin in 1933 by a famous Soviet 
author, Mikhail Sholokhov. Sholokhov 
lived just across the border from Ukraine in 
the Kuban region, another part of the 
Soviet Union that suffered a lot and which 
had a high Ukrainian population. In his 
missive to Stalin, Sholokhov described the 
terrible situation; in his response, Stalin 
argued that the people who were starving 
deserved to die. They were standing in the 
way of the great Soviet project, and needed 
to be eliminated. The language of the letter 
makes it clear that Stalin knew about the 
famine, and that it seemed justified to him. 


You cite a figure of nearly 4 million 
deaths. How was that figure calculated? 
Until recently, the numbers of people killed 
in the Ukrainian famine have been heavily 
disputed, in part because the famine was so 
thoroughly covered up. The Soviet Union 
not only denied it was happening at the 
time — preventing journalists from visiting 
the region, for example — but also sought to 
cover it up in retrospect. In 1937, Stalin 
forbade the publication of a national 
census, because the population figures were 
much lower than expected. Soviet records 


“The famine had no 
natural causes. It was 
caused by a series of 
deliberate decisions 
taken by Stalin’ 


were altered for years afterwards to hide the 
impact of the famine. More recently, 
though, Ukrainian demographers have 
gone back into the archives to look at birth 
and death records, which were mostly not 
altered. They have been able to use deeper 
demographic data to estimate how many 
people were missing, given the expected 
birth and death rates in Ukraine. The 
number of “unnatural deaths” they came 
up with was 3.9 million. 


How were those who survived able 

to get through the famine? 

Some people survived in ugly ways: they 
could become activists, helping to confis- 
cate food from their neighbours and 
receiving government rations. Others 
survived by eating the most incredible 
things: bark, grass, insects, frogs, family 
pets, even leather shoes — people would boil 
anything that could be remotely organic. 

In some parts of Ukraine, where there 
was more forest, people had access to small 
animals, mushrooms and suchlike. Others 
survived by leaving the country to escape 
the famine before the border was closed. 
After that, some found ways out across the 
border, or migrated to one of the big cities. 

One of the most common ways to survive 
was through contact with a Soviet institu- 
tion of some kind, typically a hospital or 
a school. Schools remained open, and 
hospitals were theoretically still supposed 
to cure people, so if you could get to 
a hospital, or had a cousin or aunt who 
worked at one, then you could get access to 
rations. Paradoxically, state bureaucrats 
could help people to stay alive. 

The state also set up shops around 
Ukraine where people were allowed to 
exchange any foreign currency, gold or 
silver they might have for food. Peasants 
searched for family treasures — crucifixes, 
gold watches and army medals, whatever 
their family might have saved from the past 
—and brought them to these shops to buy 
food. That was another way by which the 
Ukrainian peasants were deprived of their 
culture and their history: they had to give 
up their heirlooms just to stay alive. 


To what extent did cannibalism occur? 
This is a very hard thing to talk about: 
people didn’t want to be interviewed on this 
subject — nobody wants to focus on it. But 
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there is quite a lot of documentary evidence 
of either cannibalism or necrophagy — the 
eating of corpses — in the archives. Even 
during the famine, cannibalism was 
considered to be very shocking, and when 

it was observed it was reported to the 
police. As a result, there are records from 
all over Ukraine of cannibals being arrested 
and sent to prison. From the evidence, 

it seems that many of these people had 

gone mad from the hunger — it had literally 
made them crazy. 


The Holodomor ended because the Soviet 
state decided to end it. In the summer of 
1933, the authorities halted the grain 
collections and stopped the searches, and 
the famine slowly subsided. There was 
never a mass effort to save people — there 
were no public feeding programmes nor 
calls for foreign aid, as there had been 
during a previous severe famine in 1920-21. 


That word was invented by the Polish- 
Jewish lawyer Raphael Lemkin — who, 
interestingly, came from western Ukraine 
—and, in his original conception, ‘genocide’ 
meant the mass destruction or attempted 
destruction of a nation, not just through 
killing people but also by destroying things 
such as culture, churches and language. 
According to Lemkin’s original defini- 
tion, the Ukrainian famine absolutely fits 
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Two boys with a cache of potatoes 
in 1934. The food had been hidden 
during the Ukrainian famine by an 

elderly woman, who was subsequently 
deported to Siberia by the secret 
police for hoarding food 


into that category. However, if you take the 
narrower definition used in international 
law, then the Holodomor doesn’t quite fit. 
In the United Nations (UN) convention on 
genocide, for example, the term seems to 
apply almost exclusively to events such as 
the Holocaust — deliberate mass murders 
of entire ethnic groups. 

I would love to use a less loaded word if 
we could invent a new one —a word that 
describes mass state violence or destruc- 
tion. A lot of incidents in the 20th century 
don’t quite match the UN’s technical 
definition of genocide but certainly fit into 
the category of broad mass murder. The 
Ukraine famine is definitely one of them. 


The admiration for Stalin is the result of 
current Russian government historical 
policy. A deliberate decision has been made 
in the Kremlin to focus celebrations of 
‘Russian greatness’ on the end of the 
Second World War in 1945, when Stalin’s 
forces occupied half of Europe. Stalin is 
officially remembered as a great conqueror, 
as a ‘liberator’, not as the man who 
instigated the famine or who locked 

up millions of his own citizens in the 
Gulag. There are other moments that the 
Russian government could have chosen 

to focus on, and other heroes they could 
have celebrated. 


“People survived 
by eating the most 
incredible things: 
bark, grass, insects, 
frogs, family pets, 
even leather shoes” 


In essence, Putin’s regime has decided 
to continue Soviet tradition: the role and 
memory of Stalin have been heightened and 
praised, and the story of the Ukrainian 
famine has been virtually suppressed. The 
Holodomor is barely known in Russia, and 
indeed is often dismissed as a hoax. 


til ic zt SU LU Lila 
Yes. The story of the famine helps explain 
a lot about modern Ukraine: why there is 
so much mistrust of institutions, so much 
corruption and such a weak political class. 
As I’ve noted, the mass starvation of 
1932-33 was accompanied by an assault on 
the intellectual and political ruling classes. 
They were never really replaced. 

The fact that the story of the famine is 
repeated and commemorated in Ukraine, 
but completely denied in Russia, is also 
both a cause and a symptom of the ongoing 
conflict. The Russians have trouble 
understanding that Ukrainian history 
is different from their own. Until the 
Russians have a sense of Ukraine’s separate 
history — and Ukraine’s right to sovereignty 
— relations between the two 
countries will continue to 
be very difficult. 

Red Famine: Stalin’s 

War on Ukraine 

by Anne Applebaum 

(Allen Lane, 512 pages, £25) 
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New history titles, rated by experts in their field 


RAF crew - drawn from “a 

pool of courageous, dedicated 
and skilful young men” - during 
the Second World War 


gruelling fight against the Japanese over 
the jungles of Burma. 


GETTY IMAGES 


Tales of high valour 


NIGEL JONES 1s transported by a powerful account 
of the Second World War heroics of the RAF 


Air Force Blue: The RAF in World 
War Two - Spearhead of Victory 
by Patrick Bishop 

William Collins, 482 pages, £20 


Se When Winston 
Churchill eulogised 
the young men of RAF 
Fighter Command 

_ who won the Battle of 
Britain as “the Few” 
who had saved the 
many, he spoke truer 
words than even he knew. 
For, as Patrick Bishop’s all-embracing 
history of the RAF’s role in the Second 
World War makes thrillingly clear, the 
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free people of the world owe an 
unrepayable debt to the boys in sky blue 
—not only for saving Britain’s bacon in 
1940 when all seemed lost, but for going 
on to play a crucial role in winning the 
wider war when the conflict became 
truly global. 

Bishop’s previous books on the 
subject, Fighter Boys and Bomber Boys, 
concentrated on the RAF’s best-known 
wartime campaigns: the Battle of 
Britain and the more controversial 
bombing of German cities. This third 
volume completes the picture by adding 
the stories of other, equally vital 
theatres: the battle of the Atlantic, the 
desert war in north Africa, and the 


HiSTORY 


MAGAZINE 
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Asa former war correspondent with 
more than 30 years’ experience, Bishop 
brings journalistic strengths to his 
second career as a popular historian: 
an easily readable and exciting writing 
style, a knowledge of what fighting 
means to those at the sharp end, 

a nose for the nub of the story, and 
an admirable compassion for the 
victims of war on all sides. 

While there is little agonised debate 
here on the ethics and morality of, for 
example, Bomber Command’s area 
bombing of Nazi Germany, Bishop’s 
readers will come away with a more 
vivid idea of the grim reality of the air 
war than is often found in drier, 
statistic-heavy, academic studies. 

Formed a century ago in the last year 
of the First World War, by the advent of 
the Second World War the RAF was — 
after two decades of peace — neglected, 
under-funded and equipped with 
few (many of them obsolete) aircraft. 
Fortunately, it also had crucial advan- 
tages that saved the day: enough superb 
planes, such as the Spitfire, Hurricane, 
Mosquito and Lancaster; scientists 
such as Barnes Wallis, mastermind of 
war-winning weapons including the 
bouncing bomb; and far-sighted leaders 
such as Hugh ‘Stuffy’ Dowding, Keith 
Park and the much criticised Arthur 
‘Bomber or ‘Butcher’ Harris (though 
Bishop points out that the real architect 
of area bombing was the cool Charles 
Portal, “as surefooted as a chamois on 
the slippery slopes of power”). 

Above all, writes Bishop, the RAF had 
a pool of courageous, dedicated and 
skilful young men of many nationalities 
upon which to draw. These men — 
mostly volunteers — were ready and 
willing to risk their lives against very 


At the advent of the 
Second World War the 
RAF was neglected and 
under-funded, and 
had few aircraft 
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COMING SOON... 
“Next issue, we'll be talking to Niall Ferguson about his new book 
The Square and the Tower, which explores the importance of networks 


to human history. Plus, we'll have expert reviews of a range of new 
titles, including To Catch a King by Charles Spencer.” 
Ellie Cawthorne, staff writer 
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high odds, and were motivated to 
defend freedom and win the war 
against monstrous tyranny. 

Bishop celebrates the unique spirit of 
the wartime RAF. He highlights the 
egalitarian ethos that placed more 
emphasis on courage and competence 
than the snobbery and nepotism still 
found in the older armed services, 
along with the humour, stoicism, 
modesty and no-nonsense spirit of the 
fliers and those on the ground who kept 
them airborne. 

It is these other ranks who are the 
real heroes of Bishop’s book. He 
switches in a sentence from discussing 
high strategic policies to recounting the 
stories of the individuals tasked with 


Bishop highlights the 
egalitarian ethos of 
the RAF that placed 
emphasis on courage 
and competence 


carrying them out. Thus we are 
whisked from bureaucratic battles in 
the Air Ministry to vicariously join 
aircrew in the dangerous skies over 
Berlin. Bishop masters both modes 
with aplomb. 

His judgments on the braided 
bigwigs who led the RAF can be severe 
but are always fair, never forgetting 
that most of these men rose through 
the ranks. By contrast, he does not 
attempt to conceal his admiration for 
the fliers themselves, and quotes 
generously from their letters, diaries 
and personal accounts. 

Less polemical than rival RAF 
historian Sir Max Hastings, and more 
gripping than Richard Overy’s magiste- 
rial recent history of aerial bombing in 
the war, Bishop’s fine book adds to but 
does not displace these acclaimed 
works. It is a book that at once educates, 
explains and excites. 

Nigel Jones is a historian and writer. His 
books include Countdown to Valkyrie: The 
July Plot to Assassinate Hitler (Frontline, 2009) 


The state we’re in 


PAT THANE laments crucial omissions in a new look at 
the ideas and figures that forged the British welfare state 


Bread for All: The Origins 
of the Welfare State 

by Chris Renwick 

Allen Lane, 336 pages, £20 


The story of the British 
welfare state is regularly 
revised in light of new 
evidence or insights. 
Unfortunately, there is 
little sign of either in this 
sometimes ponderously 
written tome. Indeed, it is 
disappointingly out of touch with much 
recent (and less recent) research. 

Renwick is at his best surveying the 
intellectual history of state welfare 
intervention, from Ricardo in the 18th 
century to Beveridge and Keynes. We 
learn a lot about these men — sometimes 
too much: that philosopher TH Green 
“dressed in black and grey clothes” 
(surely not unusual for a middle-class 
man in the mid-19th century), and that 
William Beveridge parted his hair on the 
left. Few women are mentioned. 

Renwick then surveys welfare policies 
from the innovations of the post-1906 
Liberal government to the late 1940s, 
including pensions and National 
Insurance. There are important omis- 
sions, including the 1908 Children Act, 
which removed children from adult 
courts and jails, and improved protec- 
tion for victims of abuse. 

Though the book is ostensibly about 
the British welfare state, it covers only 
England. The rent strikes of 1915 that 
prompted the introduction of rent 
controls are ascribed to Coventry 
and Woolwich — yet the first, 
most effective strike was led by 
women in Glasgow. 

The continuing close 
relationship between voluntary 


A woman and children 
photographed c1908-12. 
The Liberal government of 
this time brought in several 
policies to help the vulnerable 


and state welfare is overlooked, despite 
its importance for Liberals including 
Beveridge, whose belief that voluntary 
and state action were complementary in 
a civilised society goes unmentioned. 
Instead, Renwick repeats tired stereo- 
types of female voluntary workers 
patronising resentful working-class 
mothers, despite evidence of mothers’ 
gratitude for advice on infant care, and 
volunteers so moved by poverty they 
demanded votes for women to overturn 
conditions that were tolerated for too 
long by a male-dominated government. 

The book summarises Beveridge’s 
wartime reform plan but does not show 
how it related to Labour’s actual postwar 
welfare state. It is often assumed that La- 
bour just adopted Beveridge’s proposals 
but, among other modifications, Labour 
delivered pensions below the subsistence 
level recommended by Beveridge; as a re- 
sult, a million pensioners needed means- 
tested supplements. Family allowances 
were also lower than he recommended. 

Labour achieved a lot in six difficult 
postwar years, but could leave only a 
mixed legacy. Unfortunately, this book 
does not adequately explain what it did, 
nor howit got there. 


Pat Thane is research professor in 
contemporary British history at King’s College 
London, and author of The Foundations of the 
Welfare State (Longman, 1996) 
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George Villiers, 
lover of James VI 


and I, depicted by 
Flemish court 
painter Paul van 
Somer. Did Villiers 
poison the king? 
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Rags to riches - to regicide? 


TRACY BORMAN Is enthralled by a vivid account of the first 
Stuart king’s passionate affair with a younger man 


The King’s Assassin: The Fatal Affair 


then 22 years old —less than half the 


and broadcaster Benjamin Woolley. 
Structuring the narrative into a series of 
‘Acts’ and providing a comprehensive 
‘Dramatis Personae’, he brilliantly 
conveys the drama of the age. The events 
he describes — Villiers’ rags-to-riches rise, 
clandestine sexual encounters, intrigue, 
betrayal and, ultimately, murder — at 
times make it seem more like a work of 
fiction, or one of the many masques so 
beloved of the king. But the book is 
underpinned by extensive research, and 
the many contemporary sources cited 
help to transport the reader back to the 
glittering world of the Jacobean court. 

The only point of contention is the 
main premise for the book, which is that 
Villiers was responsible for the king’s 
death. He and his mother attended James 
as he lay sick at Theobalds House, the 
monarch’s palace near Cheshunt, in 
March 1625. Villiers ordered the king’s 
surgeon to apply a ‘plaster’ or strip of 
leather slathered with a mithridate — 

a remedy specially prepared by his per- 
sonal physician — to James’s abdomen and 
wrists, and also supplied a special potion. 
James’s condition rapidly worsened, and 
within a few days he was dead. 

Not surprisingly, rumours of poison 
soon began to spread across the court. 
The evidence against Villiers certainly 
seemed damning, and it was not the 
first time he had been accused of using 
poison to further his ends. The younger 
of his wife’s brothers — who stood in the 
way of her inheriting the family fortune 


of George Villiers and James I king’s age. From that time onwards, —had died shortly after receiving 
by Benjamin Woolley Villiers became a regular fixture at the treatment from Villiers’ doctors. 


Macmillan, 368 pages, £20 


“You may be sure that I 
love the Earl of Bucking- 
ham more than anyone 
else, and more than you 
who are here assembled,” 
James VI and I told his 
privy council upon ap- 
pointing George Villiers 
to that inner sanctum in 1617. “Christ 
had his John, and I have my George.” 
Born the younger son of a minor 
gentleman, Villiers had experienced 


court, and his first appointment — as 
royal cupbearer — gave him frequent 
access to the king’s person. Their 
flirtation soon developed into a passion- 
ate sexual relationship that would 
dominate the rest of the reign. The two 
men grew so close that James declared he 


wanted the courtier to become his “wife”. 


The story of this extraordinary 
relationship is dazzlingly brought to life 
in this new book by acclaimed author 


The author brilliantly 


But though Woolley claims to have 
unearthed compelling new evidence that 
Villiers did murder his royal lover, it is 
not altogether convincing. It largely rests 
on the theory that the ambitious favour- 
ite, hungry for more power than James 
would give him, decided to get him out 
of the way so that his son, Charles (with 
whom Villiers was already a favourite), 
could take the throne. Villiers may have 
been one of the most ambitious men in 
history, but even he might have flinched 
from the role of king’s assassin. EJ 
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s a meteoric rise to power. The Stuart king conveys the drama of Tracy Borman is a historian and author of 

8 had been instantly captivated when books including Witches: James I and the 

& introduced to him in 1614. Villiers was the Jacobean age English Witch Hunts (Vintage, 2014) 
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Adam and Eve are “both 
utterly bereft and miserable” 
in Masaccio’s 1425 Expulsion 

from the Garden of Eden 
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Legends of the fall 


JONATHAN WRIGHT admires an exploration of the impact 
of the Bible’s human origin story throughout the ages 


The Rise and Fall of Adam and Eve 
by Stephen Greenblatt 
Bodley Head, 432 pages, £25 


It may only take up a 
couple of pages in the 
Old Testament, but the 
tale of humanity’s first 
disobedience has cast 
an enduring spell. As 
Stephen Greenblatt puts 
it, few stories are “so 
durable, so widespread, and so insist- 
ently, hauntingly real”. Adam and Eve are 
“a mirror in which we seem to glimpse 
the whole, long history of our fears and 
desires”. Greenblatt, on excellent form 
here, visits familiar destinations (Milton, 
Augustine, and so forth) with fresh eyes, 
and opens up new interpretative vistas. 
The story sparked various unfortunate 
consequences, not least a strong current 
of misogyny in Christian culture. Eve’s 
transgression is held to prove the sinister 
nature of all womankind — though, as 
some have pointed out, at least Eve had 
the excuse of being deceived by Satan; 
Adam erred entirely on his own volition. 


TUTTTTTEPTTT ETE eee 


The tale has created its share of won- 
ders, too, notably in the realm of art. 
Greenblatt reveals how Masaccio’s 1425 
image in a church in Florence revolution- 
ised western painting. Adam and Eve, 
“both utterly bereft and miserable”, are 
no longer simply abstract emblems of 
human guilt. They became, in Masaccio’s 
work, “particular suffering people who 
had bodies with volume, weight and, 
above all, movement”. 

Greenblatt carefully traces the story’s 
impact on theology and literature, and 
debates on sex and marriage, but makes 
the excellent point that the Genesis text 
cannot be seen in isolation. It chimes 
with countless other origin stories from 
cultures around the world. So many of 
these also hope to show how “something 
happened at the beginning of time — 


The potency of Eden 
found new influencein 
the dreamy thoughts of 
Thoreau and Whitman 


e C) 
Good-time girls 
JOANNABOURKE enjoys a lively look at the young women who 
came to epitomise the sexy, sizzling, swinging twenties 


Lost Girls: The Invention 
of the Flapper 

by Linda Simon 

Reaktion, 298 pages, £14.99 


Colleen Moore was the 
doyenne of flappers. 
From 1917 until the early 
1930s, this American 
actor wowed audiences 
with her bold, carefree 
mannerisms, boyish 
body, pudding-bowl hairstyle and 


brightly painted lips. As she told a 
journalist in 1922, a flapper is a woman 
who “likes her freedom, and she likes to 
be a bit daring, and snap her cunning, 
little manicured fingers in the face of the 
world”. She added: “I am proud to ‘flap’!” 
As one critic observed: “Whenever 
a director has had a flapper picture 
to do, he has turned to Miss Moore, as if 
F Scott Fitzgerald himself wrote her!” 
Linda Simon’s new book on flappers 
seeks to understand their history. She 
shows that, though often caricatured in 


some history of decision, action and 
reaction — that led to the way we are”. Nor 
has the story ever been static. It “revels in 
the delights of make-believe” and can be 
turned to many different purposes: a 
rallying cry for those who seek equality, 
a stick with which to beat down sexual 
appetites, a literal truth or an allegory. 
The past 500 years or so have been 
hard for the tale of Adam and Eve. The 
discovery of people in the New World 
who were not ashamed of their nakedness 
challenged the idea that all people were 
descended from the ill-starred couple. 
Enlightenment sceptics such as Voltaire 
found the story ludicrous, and wanted it 
crushed. Then evolutionary science gave a 
very strong indication that “paradise was 
not lost; it had never existed”. None of 


the media as frivolous, vain girls, flappers 
were more likely to be ambitious, modern 
young women who dreaded that they 
might end up like their mothers. They 
wanted the vote, a well-paid and fulfilling 
job, and sex. Much more sex. 

Echoing the flappers’ joy and exuber- 
ance, Simon’s history positively sizzles 
on the page. It is a story of booze, dance 
and danger. In the 1890s, when the term 
came to prominence, a ‘flapper’ was a 
very young prostitute. By the 1920s she 
was a ‘jazz babe’ — girlish yet manipula- 
tive, innocent yet fodder for the fantasies 
of dissolute older men. At night she 
could be found tangoing in dance halls, 
but when morning came she joined other 
young women working as telephone 
operators, clerks and accountants. 
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this destroyed the potency of Eden, which 
would find new influence in the dreamy 
thoughts of Thoreau and Whitman. 

Hefty themes are covered in this 
spellbinding book, but the learning is 
worn lightly. And if the talk of good and 
evil gets too much, you'll find light relief 
in Mark Twain’s ‘Extracts from Adam’s 
Diary’, which Greenblatt introduces. 
“This new creature with the long hair,” 
Adam grumbles, “is always hanging 
around and following me about... Cloudy 
today, wind in the east; think we shall 
have rain... WE? Where did I get that 
word — the new creature uses it.” 
Jonathan Wright is the author of books 
including Jesuits: Missions, Myths and History 
(HarperCollins, 2004) 
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Flappers were also about youthful- 
ness. Their dresses looked ridiculous on 
older women or those with larger than 
stick-thin bodies. Getting ‘the look’ took 
money — to buy rouge, lipstick and sheer 
stockings. For many, it also took daunting 
diets and elasticated undergarments such 
as the Miracle Reducing Rubber Bras- 
siere. In the end, Simon notes, these ‘girl- 
women’ grew up and sought the status 
that came with marriage. As one critic 
warned after watching a 1924 Colleen 
Moore film, her character was a “horrible 
example of what a flapper will flap into if 
her wings are not clipped or subdued by 
some good home influence”. 

Joanna Bourke is professor of history 
at Birkbeck, University of London 
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Mr Lear: A Life of Art 
and Nonsense 

by Jenny Uglow 

Faber & Faber, 608 pages, £25 


Edward Lear is best 
known for his nonsense 
rhymes, written largely 
for children but with an 
appeal across all ages. He 
was also a brilliant artist 
whose works ranged 
from meticulous botani- 
cal drawings and grand landscapes to 
quirky illustrations for his verse. 

Ina book suitably embellished with 
lavish illustrations and quotations, 
biographer and historian Jenny Uglow 
tries to reconcile these two vocations. 
Lear was essentially a classic Victorian 
seeker and taxonomist, observing and 
recording plants and foreign vistas as he 
travelled widely and fearlessly across 
Europe, the Middle East and India. 

Lear suffered from asthma, bronchitis 
and epilepsy, which he tried to conceal — 
a cause of considerable psychological 
conflict. Though he had many friends, 
he was often lonely and depressed. In 
particular, he was tortured by his inability 
to forge a relationship that might result 
in marriage. His closest liaison was with 
the lawyer Franklin Lushington, with 
whom he travelled and cohabited in the 
1850s. But Lushington later married and 
Lear took on the role of cheerful ‘uncle’, 
writing verses for his former companion’s 
children. Lear has often been described 
as gay, though there is no evidence that he 
engaged in any physical sexual activity. 

Born in London in 1812, Lear was very 
young when his stockbroker father was 
ruined ina financial scandal. He was 
brought up by his much older sister Ann, 
who taught him to draw — which proved 
a useful skill when, at 14, he was forced 


Edward Lear, pictured c1880. The 
poet and artist suffered “consider- 
able psychological conflict” 


Rhyme and reason 


ANDREWLYCETT lauds a detailed and sensitive biography of 
an influential Victorian painter and writer of nonsense verse 


WANT MORE ? 


For interviews with authors of the latest ap 
books, check out our weekly podcast ! 
at historyextra.com/podcasts all 


to earn his living by making sketches for 
travellers at wayside inns. 

Specialising in bird illustration, he 
worked at the new Zoological Society of 
London, where he produced his first 
illustrated book (on parrots). He also 
befriended the president, Lord Stanley, 
later the 13th Earl of Derby, who invited 
him to his private menagerie at his 
Lancashire seat, Knowsley. There he 
began to write nonsense verse for the 
amusement of the earl’s family. 

When Lear’s health declined and he 
departed for sunnier climes, Derby was 
the first of many, mainly aristocratic, 
patrons who supported him. He came to 
know the Poet Laureate, Alfred Tennyson, 
and his wife, Emily, who often invited 
him to their home on the Isle of Wight 
where, as well as drawing, Lear fulfilled 
his customary duty as family court jester. 
When, after years of travel, he settled in 
San Remo on Italy’s Ligurian coast, he 
called his first house Villa Emily. 

Uglow skilfully teases out a colourful 
story. With painterly sensitivity she fills 
in background detail, on innovations in 
lithography and artistic technique, and 
on the febrile political atmosphere in 
Italy in the years around unification 
when Lear’s outdoor sketching was often 
regarded as a front for spying. 
Andrew Lycett is an author, broadcaster 
and biographer of writers including Kipling, 
Conan Doyle and Dylan Thomas 
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" Adolf Hitler and 


Neville Chamberlain, 


1938. Robert Harris : THREE MORE 

“weaves his fictional 

tale into the real 7 . - ) THRILLERS SET IN 
events” of that year , Y THE LATE1930S 


Where Dead Men Meet 
Mark Mills (2016) 


Mills’s intriguing novel 
opens in Paris in 1937. 
When Luke Hamil- 
ton, a minor British 
Embassy official, is 
targeted by an as- 
sassin, he is saved by 
an enigmatic agent 
named Borodin, who seems to 
know things about him of which he 
is himself ignorant. As Europe drifts 
towards another war, Luke travels 
from country to country in search of 
the truth about who he really is and 
why so many people wish to kill him. 


MARK MILLS 


Corpus 


F | CT ‘@) N Rory Clements (2017) 
The year is 1936. In 
Before the storm 


Britain, the topic on 
everybody’s lips is 

NICK RENNISON 1s enthralled by a tale of intrigue set during 

Chamberlain’s last-ditch mission to avert war with Hitler 


the abdication crisis; 
in Europe, commu- 

nists and fascists vie 
for political power. A 


Munich Hartmann is a member of an anti- young Englishwoman, 

Robert Harris Nazi group hoping to bring down Hitler. recently returned from Berlin, is 

Hutchinson, 352 pages, £12.99 He has in his possession a document found dead. Cambridge academic 
that he wants Chamberlain to see before Tom Wilde looks into her possible 


murder and is drawn into a tangled 
web of espionage and conspiracy. 
From ruthless Bolsheviks to upper- 


Hugh Legat is a young signing any agreement; Hugh is to be 
high-flyer in the British — the intermediary between the German 


diplomatic service. In diplomat and the British prime minister. crust Nazi sympathisers, everybody 
the last days ofSeptem- — But Munich isa hotbed of intrigue and seems out to get him in Clements’ 
4 . ber 1938 he has been treachery: no one can be trusted. And complex and compelling thriller. 

| H if af seconded from the Hartmann has attracted the attention 

Foreign Office to work of Sauer, a fanatical SS man who has Prussian Blue 

as one of the private guessed his covert hostility to the Nazis. Philip Kerr (2017) 
secretaries to the prime minister, As Hitler and Chamberlain talk, and the 
Neville Chamberlain. As Hitler rants future of Europe hangs in the balance, ~ Inthe final months 
about his plans for an invasion of both Hugh and his old friend must quiz = of peace in 1939, 
Czechoslovakia, Europe teeters on the their consciences to decide on the best IAN a murder has been 
brink of war. Chamberlain makes a actions to take. sar eee ree : 
final, desperate bid to avert disaster: he Munich does not have the narrative w= ef ig i eo ay inane 
proposes to fly to Munich for discus- drive of Robert Harris’s finest work, but <2. PRMInininstoneevanicl 
sions with the German fiihrer about the __ it offers a fascinating version of some of ~ SS hardman Reinhard 
future of the continent. To the surprise the most dramatic days in 20th-century Heydrich despatches Kerr’s wise- 
of many, Hitler agrees. history. Seamlessly weaving his fictional cracking anti-hero Bernie Gunther, 

Hugh, a fluent German speaker, is tale into the real events of September former Berlin detective, to discover 

invited at the last moment to join the 1938, and providing a series of convinc- the culprit. With a plot moving back 
British delegation. In addition to his ing pen portraits of the historical figures and forth between investigations 
ordinary duties, his former boss at the involved, Harris has once again shown in 1939 and 1950s France, this 5 
Foreign Office gives him a secret task: himself to be a master storyteller. anomer ee beetles cle 
to contact Paul von Hartmann, a friend — ceececseccssesesessessesessesseseesessesseseseseesuesnsavsneavesenursecers pa alse dl salhseaeiilisle die 
from Hugh’s Oxford days who now Nick Rennison is the author of fsrecnihic orieal ae Sain 


works for the German foreign ministry. Carver’s Truth (Corvus, 2016) 
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Suzy Klein reveals how 


dictators harnessed 
the power of music 


Music for the masses 


Tunes for Tyrants: Music and 
Power with Suzy Klein 


TV BBC Four 
Scheduled for October 


Music plays on and heightens our emo- 
tions. In itself, this goes a long way to 
explaining why it was so often used for 
political ends during the 20th century, as 
Suzy Klein explores in a new series. 

The first of three episodes looks at the 
years between the two world wars, an 
era when people believed music could be 
used to change society. In Moscow, for 
instance, avant-garde composers tried to 
create music suitable for a Soviet utopia. 
The series also considers such subjects 
as music in Nazi Germany. 
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Constantine the Great is one of the 
stars of the latest series of In Our Time 


Learned talk 


In Our Time 


RADIO BBC Radio 4 
Scheduled for Thursday 21 September 


Ever assuming he has an intelligent 
audience and ever likely to interrupt 


Sunday Feature: 
John Tusa’s Opera Journey 


RADIO BBC Radio 3 
Scheduled for Sunday 8 October 


In the middle of the 1950s, John Tusa, 
a young artillery officer doing his 
national service, was sent to West 
Germany. Here, Tusa— who would go 
on to a hugely successful career as the 
anchor of Newsnight and a senior arts 
administrator — got his “introduction 
to and love of opera”. 

But as Tusa reflects for a travelogue 
that sees him returning to Germany, 
this was an introduction undertaken 
not in Berlin but in provincial cities 
such as Hanover, Kiel and Essen, where 
he vividly remembers seeing operas by 
Verdi, Mozart and Wagner. 

“All of them had their opera houses 
and a lot of other culture up and 
running,” he remembers. “The recovery 
of West Germany, particularly after the 
currency reform [of 1948, which saw the 
introduction of the Deutsche Mark and 
halted runaway inflation], was abso- 
lutely extraordinary. I remember 
thinking at the time that West Germany 
looked more prosperous, more modern 
than England did.” 

For his documentary, Tusa goes back 
six decades later to the same cities to see 
operas by the same composers (in 
Hanover, even the same opera, Verdi’s 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 
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Songs of the past 


Former Newsnight anchor John Tusa tells us about 
his travelogue exploring opera’s cultural significance 


La Forza del Destino) whose work 

so captivated him in the 1950s. 

“Tt was an exhilarating tour, wonderful 
from a sentimental point of view,” he 
says. But he’s not just looking back. 
Tusa finds places where there’s a 
vibrant musical culture, in part 

an expression of local identity in 
modern Germany. 

Tusa’s reflections both on learning 
about opera and its wider cultural 
significance are in keeping with a BBC 
season dedicated to opera. Made in 
collaboration with the V&A and Royal 
Opera House, which have collaborated 
on a forthcoming exhibition, Opera: 
Passion, Power and Politics, the season 
features programming across BBC Two, 
BBC Four, Radio 3 and BBC Arts 
Digital. It’s a season that aims both to 
engage audiences with opera, and to 
offer social, political and historical 
context on major works. 

Other shows to look out for in 
October include Sunday Feature: 
The Flapper’s Guide to the Opera 
(Radio 3), in which cultural historian 
Dr Alexandra Wilson charts the vibrant 
operatic scene of 1920s London. Mean- 
while, Lucy Worsley’s Nights at the 
Opera (BBC Two) finds the historian 
travelling to Venice, Vienna, Milan, 
Bayreuth, Dresden and Paris to see how 
opera has played a key role in the histo- 
ries of these cities. 
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even the most esteemed expert should 
he or she threaten to wander off subject, 
Melvyn Bragg’s discussion show is all 
too easy to take for granted. 
Forthcoming subjects include 
Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, 
both the impact of the novel and its 
relationship to her life and ideas; 
Constantine the Great, who chose 
Christianity for his people; and the 
work, life and ideas of Aphra Behn 
(1640-89), one of the first-ever English 
women to make her living from writing 
—anda spy too. 


Verdi’s La Forza 
del Destino is 
performed in 
Hanover 


Tusa goes back 
six decades 
later to the 
same cities 


to see operas 
by the same 
composers 
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Areign cut short 


Lady Jane Grey: To Killa Queen 
TV BBC Four 
Scheduled for September/October 


In 1553, the ailing Edward VI composed 
a will gifting his throne not to either 
of his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, but 
his cousin, Lady Jane Grey. It was a 
way for the teenage monarch to ensure 
a Protestant succession. But Jane’s 
disputed reign lasted for little more than 
a week. The ‘Nine Day Queer’, herself 
just a teenager, was later beheaded at 
the Tower of London as Mary Tudor 
consolidated her hold on power. 

It’s a tragic tale that’s often been spun 
for political-religious reasons. This can 


Royal story 


The Crown 
DVD (Sony Pictures Home 
Entertainment, £29.99) 


To understand why The Crown 
says so much about how television 
is changing, just look at the num- 
bers. Here’s an account of the life 
of Queen Elizabeth II where the first 
10 episodes were made available to 
stream on the same day via Netflix, 
in November 2016, and which 
reputedly cost £100m to 
bring to the screen. 
So was it worth all 
that outlay? To judge 
by the first series, 
covering the years 
1947-55, certainly. 
Written by Peter 
Morgan, this isn’t 
just a lavish historical 


Lady Jane Grey’s tragic life 
and death are the subject 
of anew BBC series 


make it difficult to understand why 
Jane’s all-too-brief life played out as it 
did. Helen Castor’s new three-part series 
aims to clear away the confusion. She 
discovers both that many well-known 
stories about Jane are fake and that 
sources contradict each other. Just what 
is it about Jane that makes such claims 
and counter-claims swirl around her? 

As well as going back to the primary 
material to get a clearer picture of 
Jane’s world, Lady Jane Grey features 
contributions from such eminent 
Tudor historians as Leanda de Lisle, 
John Guy, Stephen J Edwards and 
Anna Whitelock. 


drama, it’s a series that animates the 
peculiar, Ruritanian world of Britain’s 
royals in the wake of the Second 
World War. The central performanc- 
es, from Claire Foy as the young 
Elizabeth and Matt Smith as Philip, 
humanise familiar yet distant figures. 

Less happily, there are moments 
when the blue-blood conservatism of 
the Windsors’ world seems to colour 
what we’re shown. That’s especially 
noticeable in the portrayal of Winston 
Churchill (John Lithgow) as gentle 
and avuncular — really? And 

rather more of Clement 

Attlee would have been 

welcome considering 
he was PM or leader 
of the opposition 
for the years 

shown here. 

Yet, in its best 

+ moments, this is a 
mesmerising series. 


£100m was reportedly lavished on the 
first 10 episodes of The Crown 


ALSO LOOK 
OUT FOR... 


David Jason stars in All the King’s 
Men, first screened in 1999 


Visions of futures in which we’re 
constantly watched are often 
rooted in George Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four. But what if it’s not Big 
Brother we should be worried about 
but each other. What if it’s social 
media that’s driving surveillance? 
And how will the data we create via 
social media affect the work of 
historians in the future? For 
Archive On Four: Who’s Looking at 
You? (Radio 4, Saturday 7 October), 
these are issues considered by 
writer Nick Harkaway. 

Antiques Roadshow turns 40 this 
year and there will be an anniver- 
sary episode when the show 
returns to BBC One this September. 
Expect to hear stories of such 
discoveries as a 1932 Leica Luxus II 
camera brought before the experts 
which subsequently raised 
£480,000 at auction. Over on BBC 
Two, Upstart Crow, Ben Elton’s 
comedy starring David Mitchell as 
William Shakespeare, is due to 
make a return. Meanwhile, ITV’s hit 
historical drama Victoria continues 
this autumn. 

As its name suggests, The Great 
War in Numbers (Yesterday, 
Wednesday 4 October) uses 
statistics to tell the story of 
1914-18. The life expectancy of a 
First World War pilot, we learn, was 
only 15 flight hours. The cost of 
bullets for one day of fighting in 
1918 was £3.8m — or £237.5m in 
today’s money. 

Look out too for a repeat for 
All the King’s Men (Yesterday, 
Saturday 7 October), a feature- 
length drama first shown in 
1999 that tells the story of the 
‘lost’ Sandringham Company at 
Gallipoli. It stars David Jason and 
Maggie Smith. 
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Important New Work by : ps ~ FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 


National Humanities Kirker Holidays provide a range of carefully crafted escorted 
e z iy yeee YT . . . . oye . . . 
Medal Recipient CHURCHILL. holidays, with fascinating itineraries designed for those with an 


TAA REWEL T interest in history, archaeology, architecture, art, gardens and music. 
Lewis E. Lehrman ADOSEVELT Groups typically consist of 12-22 like-minded travellers, in the 


4 COMPANY company of an expert Tour Lecturer. 


STUDIES IN CHARACTER 


coer ~ ROMANOVS & REVOLUTION 


The Centenary of the October Revolution 
A SEVEN NIGHT HOLIDAY | 6 NOVEMBER 2017 


“Lewis E. Lehrman’s arresting and deeply researched 
Starting in St Petersburg’s Palace Square, one hundred years to the 


study of the Anglo-American alliance during the Second 
ae . day since the outbreak of the revolution, we shall follow the events 
World War brilliantly establishes how Roosevelt and ae eas i 
; ; : of the ‘10 days that shook the world’. We visit the Yusupov Palace, 
Churchill ... found and relied on the right people ssieis scene of the grisly murder of Rasputin, Finland Station where 
Rich in historical immediacy, Churchill, Roosevelt on Lenin returned from exile, and the Aurora Cruiser, whose guns 
Company demonstrates how generals, diplomats, spies, signalled the start of the revolution.We then move on to Moscow 
businessmen, economists, and other key figures served for By 10 pecneaien nine ar a 
o Oo. 9 6 6 A th it: t 
the needs of both Prime Minister and President in their ee ee ee 


unyielding defense of democratic government.” 


- Prof: Richard Carwardine, Rhodes Professor of 
American History at Oxford University 


Soviet-era statues. 


Price from £2,995 per person for seven 
nights including flights, transfers, rail 
between St Petersburg & Moscow, 
accommodation with breakfast, one 


: lunch, four dinners, all sightseeing 
“Lewis E. Lehrman demonstrates an almost uncanny feel : ee 


for all the senior personalities around Winston Churchill 

and Franklin D. Roosevelt during the Second World War; 
he understands their characters, viewpoints, and motives 
... coupled with an impressively objective judiciousness 


.... [the book is] well-researched, well-written, and NEW YEAR IN ST. PETERSBURG 


profoundly thoughtful ... A SIX NIGHT HOLIDAY | 29 DECEMBER 2017 


- Prof. Andrew Roberts, King’s College, London, author of The days may be short but there is something uniquely 


Masters and Commanders and Storm of War. atmospheric about visiting St. Petersburg in the depths of winter 
and our New Year holiday, based at the 5* deluxe Hotel Astoria, 


will combine the city’s extravagant art and architecture with 
“Lewis Lehrman’s Churchill, Roosevelt er Company free time for independent exploration — and a gala dinner on 
offers a detailed look at the special relationship, New Year’s Eve. We will visit the world’s largest art collection at 


: : A : the Hermitage, the unique displays of Russian art and icons at 
especially during World War Il, when Anglo- eileen the Russian Museum, and the Faberg¢ Museum housed in the 


cooper ation achieved its most impressive results and Shuvalov Palace. We shall also explore the Imperial palaces of the 
faced its most formidable challenges. The book is Tsars, the Alexander Nevsky Monastery, where a host of Russian 

packed with fascinating detail and illuminates not only cultural luminaries are buried and several spectacular churches. 
the past but the challenges of the present day.” 


} entrance fees and gratuities and the 
a sy services of the Kirker Tour Leaders. 


Price from £2,745 per person for re oo 
- Arthur Herman, Pulitzer Prize nominee for Gandhi and Six nights including return flights, 4 ¥*y . 
Churchill (The Wall Street Journal Featured Review) transfers, accommodation with 
breakfast, one lunch, four dinners 
including Grand Gala Dinner 
at the hotel on New Year’s 
Eve, Russian visa service, all 


Penetrating insights into character 


and histor ic r ole of: sightseeing, entrance fees and 
gratuities and the services of 
Lord Beaverbrook - [ndustrialist and Newspaper Baron the Kirker Tour Lecturer and 


Anthony Eden - British Secretary of War, Foreign Secretary at ee 


Dwight D. Eisenhower - Supreme Commander 
Allied Expeditionary Force 
George Marshall - Chief of Staff; United States Army Speak to an expert or 


and many more who forged the world in request a brochure: @ABTA : 
which we live today. 020 7593 2284 quote code GBH Alte, I 


www.kirkerholidays.com FOR DISCERNING TRAVELLERS 
Available in Hardcover and on Kindle 
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he sandy buildings around 

cobbled Radcliffe Square in 

the heart of Oxford shine 

golden in the crisp morning 

sunshine. Dominating the 

surrounding colleges are two 
of the most distinctive features of the city’s 
skyline: the circular Radcliffe Camera, with 
its Corinthian columns and stone dome, and 
University Church. 

The church’s square 13th-century tower, 
topped with a slender spire, is adorned with 
statues and grimacing gargoyles. Wait long 
enough and the bells will melodically toll 
the hour, accompanied by peals echoing 
from churches across the city. From early 
morning, tourists flock inside to climb the 
tower’s 127 steps, eager to enjoy panoramic 
views across the city. 

But it’s more than just the views that 
attracts more than 400,000 visitors to 
University Church every year. Its 700-year 
history has shaped religious debate in 
Oxford and beyond, perhaps most notably 
with the trials of three prominent Tudor 
Protestants — Thomas Cranmer, Hugh 
Latimer and Nicholas Ridley — that were 
staged here during the reign of Mary I. 
Incarcerated for over two years (including a 
spell at Oxford’s Bocardo Prison, the jail 
adjoining the church of St Michael at the 
North Gate), the three men were tried for 
their alleged Protestant heresies 
in the crowded University 


The cobbled 

stone cross on 

Broad Street 
where the 
martyrs burned 


OUT: ABOUT 


HISTORY EXPLORER 
The Oxford Martyrs 


Ceri Law and Jonny Wilkes visit the University 
Church of St Mary the Virgin in Oxford, where 
leading Protestants were tried for heresy during 
Mary I's attempts to restore Catholicism to England 


Church before being burned at the stake on 
what is now Broad Street. The site of their 
execution is marked by a cobbled stone cross 
in the middle of the road. The Bocardo was 
demolished in 1771, but the door of the 
martyrs’ cell is displayed at the church of 

St Michael. 


Religious fervour 

“Elizabethan Protestants celebrated these 
three men as martyrs and heroes,” says Dr 
Ceri Law, research associate in Reforma- 
tion history at the University of Cambridge. 
“Memories of them remained powerful in 
English culture for centuries.” This is clear 
from the tall Victorian memorial that stands 
on Magdalen Street 100 metres north of the 
site of their deaths. 

Inside University Church there are a few 
reminders of the 1555 trials. The most obvi- 
ous is a plaque in the nave commemorating 
23 martyrs of the Reformation — Protestant 
and Catholic — with connections to Oxford. 
The list of names offers some sense of the 
religious turmoil of the 16th century. 

When Mary came to the throne in 1553 she 
was determined to bring England back into 
the Catholic fold and reverse the religious 
changes that had begun during her father’s 
reign. Initially, Henry VII had been hostile 
to the ideas of the Protestant Reformation in 
Europe, an attitude echoed across England 
— during his reign a condemnation 
of Martin Luther’s ideas was 
attached to University 

Church’s sundial. 

Rather, Henry’s split 
from Rome was a po- 
litical and personal mat- 
ter, not a theological one, 


| 


The elegant spire of 
University Church, 
Oxford, is a distinctive 
sight on the city skyline 
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Hundreds flocked into 
University Church to watch 
»| thetrial- guilty verdicts 
had long been a foregone 
conclusion 
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driven by his desire to annul his marriage to 
Mary’s mother, Catherine of Aragon. 

With the creation of a new Church of Eng- 
land came suppression of any opposition. 
“The best-known case, of course, is that of 
Thomas More, executed in 1535 for refusing 
to accept the king as head of the church,” 
says Law. “Maybe a more interesting victim, 
though, was John Forest, a Franciscan friar 
who was executed in 1538 for opposing the 
annulment and moves towards Protestant- 
ism. Forest was the only Catholic burned as 
a heretic under either the Tudors or Stuarts — 
though others were executed as traitors.” 

Henry’s son, the devoutly Protestant 
Edward VI, enlisted the help of advisors 
such as Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canterbury, to rid the English church of 
Catholic customs, particularly the celebra- 
tion of mass. Ministers clad in simple black 
and white robes carried out much plainer 
services, with only one altar and no saintly 
statues. And at University Church, Reforma- 
tion sermons were preached to educate 
students in Protestant theology. 


Areturnto Catholicism 

England remained a Protestant country 
during Edward’s reign of just six and 

a half years. But after his death, and the 
subsequent nine-day rule of his Protestant 
cousin Lady Jane Grey, a Catholic monarch 
—Edward’s older half-sister Mary — once 


more occupied the throne of England. 

“Many people actively welcomed Mary’s 
accession, knowing that it would signal the 
return of Catholicism,” claims Law. “There 
are plenty of stories of celebrations, and of 
churches that brought back the mass as soon 
as they possibly could.” 

One such was University Church. In 1554, 
the year after Mary came to the throne, the 
church purchased new robes of red and gold, 
replaced the altars and filled the building 
with candlesticks and crosses. 

“For some people, though, Mary’s acces- 
sion was a disaster. Hundreds of people fled 
the country rather than face her Catholic 
reign,” says Law. Those Protestants who 
remained endured a period of religious per- 
secution during which 300 people lost their 
lives for their faith. Such punishments would 
later inspire the nickname “Bloody Mary’. 

“Yet Mary was not the only monarch who 
carried out religious executions — a fact that 
has too often been ignored,” continues Law. 
“About 130 Catholic priests were executed 
during the reign of Elizabeth I. In fact, 
though attacks on Mary and her regime 
began during her reign, the name ‘Bloody 
Mary arrived later, in the 17th century, and 
stemmed from a fear of Catholicism.” 

That said, Law does point out that the 
historian Professor Eamon Duffy— who she 
believes has done most to argue for a more 
positive view of Mary’s religious policies — 


LATIMER SUCCUMBED TO SMOKE QUICKLY, 
BUT RIDLEY SUFFERED AN EXCRUCIATINGLY 


DRAWN-OUT DEATH 


has still, nonetheless, referred to this time as: 
“The most intense religious persecution of 
its kind anywhere in 16th-century Europe.” 


Trial and execution 

Within weeks of Mary’s accession, Thomas 
Cranmer, Nicholas Ridley (bishop of 
London) and Hugh Latimer (bishop of 
Worcester) were arrested and imprisoned in 
the Tower of London. In March 1554 they 
were sent to Oxford to await trial for heresy 
at University Church. 

“The process occurred in two parts, and 
over an extended period,” says Law. “In April 
1554, the men were forced to take part in for- 
mal disputations against Catholic opponents 
as a way of publicly condemning their beliefs. 
Their actual trials and condemnations didn’t 
take place until September 1555.” 

On 12 September 1555, hundreds flocked 
to University Church to watch the trial — 
guilty verdicts had long been a foregone 
conclusion. According to John Foxe, the 
16th-century historian and author of the 
famous Book of Martyrs, so many spectators 
arrived that extra seating had to be arranged. 
To this day, the pews in the chancel have flat, 
truncated finials — adapted to allow space for 
a raised platform to be constructed on which 
the accused stood. 
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Cranmer’s trial came first. He refused 
to doff his cap to the bishop of Gloucester, 
the papal representative, or recognise the 
authority of Rome. Then followed the trials 
of the increasingly frail Latimer and Ridley 
(who had denounced Mary and her sister 
Elizabeth as illegitimate); they were 
immediately condemned to death. 

On 16 October, Latimer and Ridley were 
taken to the stake on Broad Street to be 
burned. Latimer quickly succumbed to 
smoke fumes, but the wood beneath Ridley 
burned low and slowly, and he suffered an 
excruciatingly drawn-out death as Cranmer, 
whose execution required approval from 
Rome, watched from the Bocardo. 

Alone, and under immense pressure to 
reject his Protestant beliefs, Cranmer made 
five recantations in the hope of saving his 
life. He submitted himself to Mary, declared 
the pope as head of the church and accepted 
Catholic theology, including the divisive 
issue of transubstantiation — the conversion 
at the Eucharist of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ. Even so, Mary 
remained determined to have him killed. 

“Some suggest that a deliberate decision 
was made to treat Cranmer’s recantations as 
insincere,” says Law. “Mary herself was a 
driving force, and bore a particular grudge 


Thomas Cranmer plunges 
his right hand into the fire, 
rejecting Catholicism, in this 
woodcut from John Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs, 1563 
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against him.” Cranmer had, after all, helped 
bring about the annulment of her mother’s 
marriage to Henry VIII —an action that had 
rendered Mary illegitimate. 

On 21 March 1556, as the rain poured 
down, Cranmer, in a ragged gown and with 
a long silvery beard, walked into University 
Church to make a final recantation. He 
mounted a special platform built in the nave, 
where a chunk remains missing from the 
decoration on a pillar opposite the pulpit, 
cut to accommodate the platform. He led 
a packed church in prayer before giving an 
exhortation to obey the queen. Then, perhaps 
knowing he would die anyway, Cranmer 
deviated from his script and rejected 
his recantations entirely. “And as for the 
pope, I refuse him as Christ’s enemy, and 
Antichrist, with all his false doctrine,” he de- 
clared, before being hurried out of the church 
and to the site of execution. 

Foxe recounts how, after Cranmer had 
been tied to the stake, he plunged his right 
hand into the flames, fulfilling a promise he 
made in University Church: “My hand hath 
offended, writing contrary to my heart, there- 
fore my hand shall first be punished.” 

Away from reputations of ‘Bloody Mary’ 
and heroic martyrs, the effect of these 
executions remains controversial. Says Law: 
“Though some historians have seen them 
as counter-productive for the regime and as 
stoking up further resistance, others have 
argued they were horribly efficient in stamp- 
ing out dissent and resistance.” i 
Ceri Law (below) is a postdoctoral research 
associate at the University of Cambridge, where 
she works on the Remembering 
the Reformation project: 
rememberingthereformation. 
org.uk. Jonny Wilkes is a 
freelance journalist 


MARY I: 
FIVE MORE PLACES 
TOEXPLORE 


FRAMLINGHAM, SUFFOLK 
Where Mary rallied her troops 


After Edward VI’s death in 1553, Mary 
evaded capture by Protestants wishing to 
secure Lady Jane Grey’s accession as 
queen. She made for Framlingham Castle, 
where she gathered supporters and 
troops before marching in triumph to 
London to claim the throne. 
english-heritage.org.uk 


2 Winchester Cathedral 
WINCHESTER, HAMPSHIRE 
Where Mary married her prince 


Mary married Prince Philip of Spain in 
Winchester’s grand cathedral on 25 July 
1554. Her choice of husband did not sit 
well with the country, though, and sparked 
a rebellion led by Thomas Wyatt. The 
cathedral still holds a wooden and leather 
chair she is said to have used. 
winchester-cathedral.org.uk 


3 Guildhall 
LONDON 
Where the queen defied a rebel 


In 1554 Mary was faced with Wyatt’s 
uprising. Instead of fleeing London, the 
queen travelled to Guildhall and gave 

a rousing speech. Huge numbers of 
people responded, barring the way into 
the city, and the rebels dropped their 
weapons. Guildhall can usually be visited 
when not being used for events. 
guildhall.cityoflondon.gov.uk 


4 Hampton Court Palace 
LONDON 
Where Mary intended to give birth 


Now a popular destination for tourists 
interested in Tudor history, Hampton Court 
was the venue for Mary’s honeymoon with 
Philip. In 1554 she exhibited signs of 
pregnancy, and chose to give birth at this 
palace, but the pregnancy was phantom 
and Mary remained childless. 
hrp.org.uk/hampton-court-palace 


5 Westminster Abbey 
LONDON 
Where Mary was crowned 


Mary’s coronation took place at Westmin- 
ster Abbey on 1 October 1553. She later 
restored the abbey to the Benedictine 
order. Following her death in 1558 at the 
age of 42, she was buried at the abbey in 
Henry VII’s chapel. She now shares the 
tomb with her half-sister, Elizabeth |. 
westminster-abbey.org 
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The Story of Science 
& Technology 


Explore the history of science and 
technology, from the earliest Greek 
gadgets to the modern exploration 


of space. Plus, meet the trail-blazing 


thinkers who shaped our world 


om HSTORY 


The World of the 
Georgians 

Explore the lives, politics and 
dramas of the Georgian period 
(1714-1837), ranging from the 
ballrooms of elite society to the 
sailors in Nelson’s navy 
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The Story of the 
Normans 


Marking the 950th anniversary of 
the 1066 battle of Hastings, this 
special issue traces the Normans’ 
journey from Viking raiders to 
rulers of England. 


Medieval 


Medieval Kings 
& Queens 


Meet the colourful monarchs who 
reigned though some of Britain’s 
most tumultuous and dramatic 
centuries, from Queen Matilda to 
Richard Ill 
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The Story of the 

Holy Land 

From the ancient world of the 
Bible to the 21st century, we 
dissect the fascinating history of 
a small land that has become 
central to three global faiths. 


Vi ctorians 
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The Story of the 
Vioctorians 


Explore The Victorian period, from 
1837 to 1901. Featuring a timeline 
of key milestones, explorations 
into the lives of ordinary people, 
and a look at key characters from 
the time 


TORY MAGALING 


Classic Seasti 


The Story of 
Roman Britain 


From invasion to eventual 
abandonment of Britain by 
Rome, explore battles, tribes, 
everyday life under imperial rule 
and the occupation’s long legacy. 
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Classic Stories 


THE STORY OF 
THE TUDORS 
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The Story of the Tudors 


Explore the reigns of each Tudor 
monarch, from Henry VII's victory 
at the battle of Bosworth in 1485 
right through to Elizabeth I's death 
in 1603, upon which the House of 
Stuart took the throne. 


+ Calis from landlines will cost up to 9p per minute. Call charges from mobile phones will cost between 3p and 55p per minute but are included 
in free call packages. Lines are open 8.00am -6.00pm weekdays and 9.00am — 1.00pm Saturday for orders only. 

* Subscribers to BBC History Magazine receive FREE UK postage on these special editions. Prices including postage are: £11.49 each for all 
other UK residents, £12.99 each for Europe and £13.49 each for Rest of World. Please allow up to 21 days for delivery 
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FIVE THINGS TO DO IN OCTOBER 


Britain’s black sailors 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 
Black Salt 


Merseyside Maritime Museum, Liverpool 
29 September-—August 2018 

@ 0151 478 4499 

@ /iverpoolmuseums.org.uk/maritime 
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he Merseyside Maritime Museum will be sailing 

through a 500-year history of the black seafarers 
who navigated the dangers of life on the oceans, facing 
—and challenging — inequality on board and on dry land. 

Based on Ray Costello’s 2012 book Black Salt: Seafarers 
of African Descent on British Ships, the exhibition will 
explore personal stories, historic data, memorabilia and 
objects belonging to black sailors through history, 
including the sailors of African descent known to have 
fought at the battle of Trafalgar in 1805. 

Many of the stories feature black sailors from 
Liverpool, such as Joseph Gibson who served in the 
merchant navy and fought in the First World War. The 
Elder Dempster shipping line, which traded between 
western Europe and west Africa from 1868 until the 
1980s, is also featured. The company operated from 
Liverpool to the West Indies for 30 years from 1931, 
employing more than 4,000 people, including 1,400 
Nigerians and 400 from Sierra Leone. 

The archives of the 1919 UK race riots (when white 
crowds attacked black workers and their communities) 
and the impact of civil rights, including the work 
of Barbadian activist Chris Braithwaite, who 
campaigned for seafaring workers’ rights in the 1930s, 
are also explored in the exhibition. 


THT 


EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 


Egypt Uncovered: Degas: A Passion 
Belzoni and the Tomb for Perfection 

of Pharaoh SetiI Fitzwilliam Museum, 

Sir John Soane’s Museum, Cambridge 

London 3 October-14 January 2018 
11 October-14 April 2018 @ 01223 332900 

@ 020 7405 2107 @ fitzmuseum.cam.ac.uk 
ae The Fitzwilliam Museum will 


commemorate the centenary 
of Degas’s death with a range 


Marking the 200th anniversary 
of the discovery of Pharaoh 


Seti I’s tomb by Egyptologist 
Giovanni Battista Belzoni, this 
exhibition examines the history 
of the discovery, and of the 
sarcophagus itself. Items 
on show include a new 
3-D digital 
scan of 
the 
tomb. 


BBC History Magazine 


of his work — from paintings, 
pastels and drawings to 
watercolours, prints and 
sculptures in bronze and 
wax. Sixty works from private 
and public collections across 
Europe and the US will be on 
show alongside pieces from 
the museum’s own 
collection. 


A detail of Seti! from an 1821 
print by Giovanni Belzoni and 
Alessandro Ricci 


THEE 


EXHIBITIONS & EVENTS 


Illuminating 

India season 

Science Museum, London 
4 October-31 March 2018 
@ 020 7942 4000 

@ sciencemuseum.org.uk 


Aseason of exhibitions and 


events in celebration of India’s 
contribution to science, 
technology and mathematics 
throughout the world launches 
at the Science Museum this 
month, marking 70 years of 
Indian independence. The 
season will feature two major 
exhibitions: 5000 Years of 
Science and Innovation, and 
Photography 1857-2017. 


Out & about 


- tw 
Some of the crew on board the: 
ship Moe! Eilian in c1889. Black 
sailors are the focus of anew > 


exhibition in Liverpool this month 


EVENT 


BBC History Magazine 
History Weekend 
Winchester 

6-8 October 

@ 0871 620 4021 (ticket line) 
@ historyweekend.com/ 
winchester 


BBC History Magazine’s 
history festival returns to 
Winchester for its second year, 
with talks from a host of 
leading historians and authors 
ona variety of subjects — from 
black British history and the 
crusades, to Richard III and 
Elizabeth |. Speakers include 
Dan Jones, Janina Ramirez, 
Michael Wood, David Olusoga, 
Tracy Borman and many more. 
See page 56 for more details 
and how to book. 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


ody rests in the 

scenic Bighorn 

Basin at an altitude 

of 5,000 feet 

above sea level. 
Surrounding the basin on three 
sides are the magnificent Owl 
Creek, Absaroka and Bighorn 
mountain ranges, with 
Yellowstone, widely held to be 
the world’s first national park, 
a little over 50 miles away. 

The town is named after the 
American icon William F Cody 
— more commonly known as 
Buffalo Bill— who first passed 
through the Big Horn Basin in 
the 1870s. Struck by the area’s 
development opportunities, 
spectacular scenery and 
abundance of fish and game, 
Cody returned some years later 
and the town of Cody — named 
so at his insistence — was 
incorporated in 1901. Many 
people know Buffalo Bill as 
the star of the travelling Wild 
West shows that bore his name 
and toured much of the world, 
but his contribution to the 
prosperity of this town cannot 
be ignored. 

William F Cody’s legacy 
is everywhere, not least in 
the Buffalo Bill Center—a 
must-see for any first-time 
visitor to the area. The site 
comprises five spectacular 
museums: the Buffalo Bill 


Museum, which relates Cody’s 
legendary and action-filled life; 
the Plains Indian Museum, 
which explores the culture and 
story of the Plains Indian 
peoples; the Whitney Western 
Art Museum; the Draper 
Natural History Museum; and 
the Cody Firearms Museum, 
which boasts the most 
comprehensive collection of 
American firearms in the world. 
The Center also houses the 
Harold McCracken Research 
Library, among the nation’s 
finest for the study of the 
American West. 

Cody boasts other Western 
treasures that tell the history of 
the Wyoming frontier. Old Trail 
Town is a convincing re-creation 
of a frontier community, 
consisting of 25 buildings dating 
from 1879 to 1901 and with the 
feel of a movie set come to life. 

Once a year, in early July, 


<> HOD 


dy, Wyoming 


For the latest in our historical holiday series, 
Peter explores a frontier town of the 
American West with links to Buffalo Bill 


rodeo fans flock to the town for 
the Cody Stampede, where, 
since 1919, cowboys from all 
over North America have put on 
dazzling displays of horseman- 
ship and roping in front of 
roaring crowds. 

Those looking for an authen- 
tic taste of the old West may 
want to head to the Cody 
Firearms Experience, where you 
can fire replicas of frontier 
pistols, rifles, and even a 
military Gatling Gun, forerun- 
ner of the machine gun. I tried 
my hand with the famous Colt 
Peacemaker —a type of revolver 
used during the gunfight at the 
OK Corral in 1881; the 
Winchester ’73 lever-action rifle, 
marketed as ‘the gun that won 
the West’; and the Springfield 
trapdoor carbine, a firearm used 
by Colonel Custer and the men 
of the 7th Cavalry at the battle of 
the Little Bighorn in 1876. 

Fifteen miles north of Cody is 
the Heart Mountain Interpretive 
Center, a national historic site 
that tells the stories of the 14,000 
Japanese-Americans who were 
detained at this former 

confinement camp during the 

Second World War, many for 

the entire conflict. Sitting at 

the foot of Heart Mountain, 
the site is a sobering remind- 
er of a dark chapter in 
American history. 


—< 


Town gives visitors 


Another of Cody’s attractions 
is its proximity to the famous 
Yellowstone National Park. My 
wife and I took the breathtak- 
ingly beautiful highway 
following the route of the Nez 
Perce National Historic Trail 
and the Cooke City park 
entrance, 76 miles north-west of 
Cody. The road follows the route 
taken by Chief Joseph as he led 
the Nez Perce tribe from 
Yellowstone to Montana in 1877, 
fleeing the US cavalry. 

The park itself is an incredible 
experience. On our visit in 2016, 
we counted grizzly bears, 
buffaloes and bald eagles among 
the wildlife we saw. 


The ‘Peace Through Unity’ memorial honours 
Native Americans who died at Little Bighorn 
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a taste of life on the Wild West’s 
frontier in the late 19th century 


ALAMY 


SHUTTERSTOCK 


Sometimes overlooked by 
visitors to Cody are the Bighorn 
Mountains, which rise sharply 
from the Bighorn Basin 80 miles 
east of the town. The mountains 
are home to the Medicine Wheel 
National Historic Landmark, a 
pre-Columbian circular stone 
structure sacred to many Native 
Americans. Visitors have to walk 
the final mile and a half to the 
site, but it’s definitely worth 
the climb; the view, from this 


Been there... 

Have you visited Cody, 
Wyoming? Do you have a top 
tip for readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 


W iwitter.com/historyextra 


Ej facebook.com/historyextra 


@@ The majestic cou that 


altitude of nearly 10,000 feet, is 
absolutely breathtaking. 

For more military history, 
Little Bighorn Battlefield 
National Monument, on the east 
of the Bighorn Mountains, is a 
three-hour drive away. The 
scene of Custer’s defeat by the 
forces of a combination of 
Native American tribes in 1876, 
the site reflects the high drama 
of the fight. 

For truly adventurous history 
buffs, the Rosebud Battlefield 
State Park (Montana), scene of 
perhaps the largest engagement 
of the Indian Wars in the West, 
is located off a dirt road 40 miles 
south-east of Little Bighorn. 


Historical markers are few, but 
the sprawling park is in pristine 
historic condition. 

Cody and the majestic 
countryside that surrounds 
it are a fascinating taste of the 
American West and a trip my 
wife and I intend to repeat. 
Peter Cozzens is author of The Earth 
Is Weeping: The Epic Story of the 
Indian Wars for the American West 
(Atlantic, 2017) 


Read more of Peter’s experiences at 
historyextra.com/cody 


Nextmonth: Shrabani Basu visits 
Jaipur, India 


ADVICEFOR 
TRAVELLERS 


BEST TIME TO GO 

Cody is frequently 
snowbound in the winter. The 
best time to visit is from June 
to September. The Buffalo 
Bill Center has special events 
on daily through the summer. 


GETTING THERE 

Fly into Yellowstone 

Regional Airport in Cody. 
Alternatively, fly into 

Billings, Montana, and then 
enjoy a road trip by driving 
the scenic 104 miles south 

to Cody. 

WHAT TO PACK 

You need light clothing in the 
summer, but do bring along a 
sweater or windbreaker if you 
plan to go up into the 
Bighorn Mountains. Expect 
clear skies: Cody averages 
an enviable 300 days of 
sunshine annually. 


WHAT TO BRING BACK 
Custom-made Western 
jewellery or fine art from the 
Buffalo Bill Center gift shop. 
READERS’ VIEWS 

The must see in Cody is the 
Buffalo Bill Center of the 
West. And, of course, the 
Irma hotel! [built by Buffalo 
Bill in 1902] 

@GearBooks 


Fill your cowboy boots on 
Wild West myths at the 
Buffalo Bill Historical 
Center before enjoying a 
Buffalo Bill steak at the 
Irma Hotel. 
@howardbatey 


Seeee 
. 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Explore the fascinating collections and displays available throughout the UK 
in this collection of museums that you may not have yet discovered 


LU ULE L £20 UL 


Open Mon to Sat 10am to 5pm, (April to Oct)-10am to 4pm (Nov to March). Discover ; Step back in time and glimpse an insight into a wealthy family home during the 


200 million years of Dorset’s history. Whether it’s fossils, archaeology, fine art or : Victorian period. Explore the different rooms with hands-on displays for a fully 
literary greats there is something for everyone to enjoy here. Look out for Dippy the : immersive experience. Admission to the Museum is FREE. For details on special 


Diplodocus visiting 10 Feb-8 May 2018. : events, please visit the website. 


Wycombe Museum is a family-friendly museum that explores the history of Hidden under one of Cornwall's most beautiful beaches, the world’s first 


Wycombe and its surrounding areas through hands-on galleries. Set in a Grade II i telecommunications network sparked a revolution which still echoes today. See this 
listed house and beautiful grounds, the Museum is famous for its chair collection : history brought to life at the award-winning Telegraph Museum in Porthcurno. Enjoy 
and includes The History of Wycombe in 10 Objects, our Art Gallery, a1920's i live demonstrations, take part in family-friendly activities and explore the wartime 


kitchen and regular special exhibitions. > tunnels built to protect the network from enemy raids. You'll be amazed! 


A ORTFI1IN | ee AAA OWA 


01494 957210 | www.wycombemuseum.org e OL/36 61 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Reading Abbey Quarter 


Lying at the heart of Reading, the Abbey Quarter has witnessed almost 900 years of 
history. The burial place of King Henry I, it later became an Elizabethan royal palace 
and Civil War defences. Jane Austen went to school here in the Abbey Gateway and 
Oscar Wilde was imprisoned in the infamous Reading Gaol. The Abbey is currently 
closed but we have a range of events building up to its re-opening in summer 2018! 


0118 937 3400 | www.readingabbeyquarter.org.uk 


Reading Museum 


Our ten galleries have something for everyone to enjoy! See our full-sized replica of 
the Bayeux Tapestry or explore highlights from Roman Silchester or Reading Abbey. 
Don't miss the nostalgic Huntley & Palmers biscuit tins or contemporary pottery 
displayed alongside Roman mosaics in our light-filled atrium. FREE admission. Open 
Tuesday-Saturday 10-4. 


0118 937 3400 | www.readingmuseum.org.uk 


Norton Priory 


Norton Priory is the most excavated monastic site in Europe. Its new museum and 
medieval ruins tell a dramatic 900 year story brought to life through exhibits such 
as the giant 14th century statue of St Christopher and the skeleton of the murdered 
crusader knight. Open every day. 


01928 569895 | www.nortonpriory.org 


Dove Cottage and the Wordsworth Museum 


Step back in time and discover the unique atmosphere of Dove Cottage, home of 
Britain's greatest poet, William Wordsworth. Enjoy a stroll through the beautiful 
semi-wild garden created by Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy. Explore 

the Wordsworth Museum and discover the world’s greatest collection of the 
Wordsworths' letters, poems and journals. 


01539 435544 | www.wordsworth.org.uk 


North West Museum of Road Transport St. Helens 


Explore our collection of over 80 historic buses, lorries, fire engines, cars and 
bikes on display inside the old St. Helens tram depot in the town centre. Open on 
Saturdays, Sundays and Bank Holiday Mondays, 12 noon to 4 pm. Regular special 
events throughout the year - see our website for details. Free heritage bus rides on 
event days and the first weekend each month. 


01744 451681 | www.nwmort.co.uk 


Dinostar — The Dinosaur Experience 


Dinostar is situated in the Fruit Market area of Hull's Old Town. The museum has an 
exhibition of genuine and replica dinosaur fossils. Highlights include Tyrannosaurus 
rex and Triceratops skulls, genuine dinosaur bones visitors can touch and dinosaur 
sound boxes. The exhibition is designed to appeal to the whole family with plenty of 
interactive exhibits — push buttons and hands-on activities. 


01482 320424 | www.dinostar.co.uk 


Advertisement Feature 
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\WEDGWOOD 


Uncover the astonishingly diverse 
collection at Calke Abbey, where an 
eclectic mix of ceramics, portraits, personal 
memorabilia and natural history specimens 
reveal a family of avid collectors who threw 
little away. 


nationaltrust.org.uk/calke-abbey 


This award winning museum houses a 
UNESCO protected collection of historic and 
cultural significance. Don't miss two special 
exhibitions, part of the British Ceramics 
Biennial, 23rd September-5th November with 
free entrance to the Wedgwood Museum. 


worldofwedgwood.com 


TERR/ 


One of the finest examples of ‘House Beautiful 
brought to life by legendary Victorian 
cartoonist Linley Sambourne and his family. 
Enjoy a 2forl ticket offer on Open Access until 
29 October. Open Wednesdays & weekends. 


rbkc.gov.uk/museums | Kensington, London 


wh 
MU 


Joseph Wright was one of the most important 
painters of the late 18th century. Comprising 
paintings, drawings, archives and objects, the 
Joseph Wright collection at Derby Museums 
was designated as being of National 
Importance by Arts Council in 2011. 


derbymuseums.org | 01332 641901 


S 


Explore the sights, sounds and smells of 
medieval England in this unique 
experience. Join our costumed guides and 
revel in the recreated scenes as Chaucer's 
tales are brought vividly to life. 


info@canterburytales.org.uk | 01227 696002 


N I 

300 years of the history of our Regiments in 
an extraordinary castle-like building. 
Highlights include a reconstructed WW1 
trench and four Victoria Crosses. 


keepmilitarymuseum.org | 01305 264066 


socialite. This autumn, discover the story 
of Maggie Greville’s rise from illegitimacy 
to become one of the most well-loved 
socialites of the Edwardian era, and the 
men who made it possible. 


polesdenlacey@nationaltrust.org.uk 


Visit our exhibition at Freemasons’ Hall, 


London to discover three centuries of 
English freemasonry and explore how 


modern freemasonry fits into today’s world. 


libmus@freemasonry.london.museum 


Fascinating architectural gem designed 
in 1776 by John Carr. A working Town 
Hall that also contains a museum within 
its beautiful Georgian rooms. 


newarktownhallmuseum.co.uk 


cc) 


rated 
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Join a driver on board the footplate of one 
of our locomotives. Take in the spectacular 
Isle of Wight countryside from this unique 
vantage point. Visit our website for more 
information. 

iwsteamrailway.co.uk 


8 
The Almonry is a beautiful C14th building in 
the heart of historic Evesham. Set near the 
Abbey site the museum showcases the town’s 
history from pre-history to mid 20th Century 
with a peaceful secluded garden. 
almonryevesham.org | 01386 446944 


1 DO? SEUM 

Pendon has some of the best model landscapes 
and trains anywhere. It's family friendly with 
family trails, audio guides, a tea room and 
souvenir shop. It’s indoors with free car 


parking. See our website for opening times. 
pendonmuseum.com | 01865 407365 


for more online visit www.historyextra.com/directory THE DIRECTORY HN 


VISITS THEATRE 


Explore... Britain’s first 


Roman Palace ) GLOBE 
& Garden THEATRE 
On the outskirts of 
historic Chichester, Much Ado 
West Sussex. | About Nothing 
Museum telling the — ' 
story of the Palace’s King Lear 


discovery with 
artefacts, 1st - 3rd 
century mosaics, 
formal gardens, 
daily tours 
and special events. 


' B @) U d U d by Tristan Bernays 
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www.sussexpast.co.uk PAST 


EXHIBITIONS 


TO ADVERTISE 
HERE CONTACT 
GEORGE ON 


0117 300 8542 

OR 
GEORGE.BENT@ 
IMMEDIATE.COUK 


OUR BURIED BONES 


22 September 2017=—7 January 2018 


A rare glimpse into the lives of our ancestors. 
FREE EXHIBITION 


leeds.gov.uk/skeletons 


neg is a collaboration between Wellcome Collection 
Jom touring to Glasgow, Bristol and Lads over 2076 — 2016. 
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Inside you will find: 
® An informative timeline of the history of science 
® The lives and discoveries of Galileo, Ptolemy, Brunel, 
Watt, Newton, Boyle and many more 
® Expert writers on the world’s greatest 
i scientific advances 
« ONLY @ Insights into over 2,000 years of scientific 


Zins sD OG ideas and inventions, people and personalities 
oatohnm ndmarks @ Rome ‘ 
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receive FREE UK postage on this special edition 
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Inventors and pioneers 


Landmark 
discoveries 


Global milestones 
in technology 


www. buysubscriptions.com/science 
03330 162 138° and quote PRINT 


tCalls from landlines will cost up to 9p per minute. Call charges from mobile phones will cost between 3p and 55p per minute but are included in free call packages. 
Lines are open 8.00am -6.00pm weekdays and 9.00am — 1pm Saturday for orders only. Subscribers to BBC History Magazine receive FREE UK P&P on this special edition. 


“Prices including postage are: £11.49 for all UK residents, £12.99 for Europe and £13.49 for Rest of World. Please allow up to 21 days for delivery. 
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QUIZ Q Were ducking stools 
BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS ry ever used as punishment 
Thyra lciicihis gaaaas } \eSy for crimes other than 

; quizzes witchcraft during the 


QUIZZES 2 
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/quiz 
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1. What was Eugene Cernan (above) 
the last person to do? 


2. What did Hertfordshire-born 


Charles Deville Wells 


breakin July 1891? 


3. Why did Phyllis 
Pearsall (right) 
walk 3,000 miles 
in 1935-36? 


4. What links 
hearths, windows 
and bachelors? 


5. Who was the Noble Imp? 


6. Which British military 
hero lived here? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Walk on the moon, which he did in 1972. 

2. The Bank at Monte Carlo. 

3. To research the first London A-Z Street Atlas. 

4. They were all once subject to taxation in England: 
hearths 1662-89, windows 1696-1851, bachelors 
1695-1706. 

5. Robert Dudley, the only legitimate son of 
Elizabeth’s favourite the Earl of Leicester. He died 
in 1584 aged three. 

6. The Duke of Wellington (it’s Stratfield Saye 
House in Hampshire). 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 

Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 
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The story of the ducking stool 

is complex and confusing, and 
subject to various local usages from 
Anglo-Saxon times right up to the early 
19th century. 

The confusion is partly over the use 
of the ‘cucking stool’, a chair to which 
people — men and women - were tied 
and put on public display as a form of 
humiliation for various offences against 
the peace of the community (drunken- 
ness, gossip), sexual offences or 
dishonest trading. Its use was common 
in the Middle Ages but its victims were 
not generally immersed into water; it 
was more like the pillory or the stocks. 

While in some places women (and 
some men) were ducked on stools in 
order to establish whether or not they 
were witches, the more common means 
of identifying them was to throw them 
into the water with a rope attached to 
see whether or not they floated (guilty) 
or sank (not guilty). 

The ‘ducking’ stool, involving water, 
may not have appeared until Tudor 
times, though its use was widespread 
through England, Scotland and 
colonial America by the 17th century 
and it didn’t fall out of use completely 
until the early 19th. 

By then it was long recognised 
as a punishment almost exclusively 
for women for a range of minor 
offences, most of which might be 
characterised as not behaving as a 
dutiful maid or wife were expected to. 
Often the sentence was for being a 
‘common scold’. 

One memorable fable surrounds the 
final use of Bristol’s ducking stool in the 
early 1700s, though we don’t know how 
true it is. The mayor, Edmund Mount- 
joy, widely known to be hen-pecked, 
was out for a walk one evening when he 


B QQ \ ?, Middle Ages? John Ellis, by email 


came across a woman berating her own 
husband, so he ordered that she be 
ducked. Mistress Blake — we don’t know 
her full name — endured her punish- 
ment, but on emerging from the water 
ridiculed Mountjoy in front of the 
crowd for ducking another man’s wife 
because he didn’t have the courage to 
duck his own. 

She then sued him for assault, and 
won. Mountjoy’s fellow city fathers 
enjoyed a season of fun at his expense 
by inviting him to dinners at which the 
menu always included ... ‘cold duck’. 

Because of this (the story goes), 
Bristol’s ducking stool fell into disuse, 
and was later bought by an enterprising 
huckster who turned it into dozens of 
snuff boxes, claiming that they would 
protect buyers from nagging and 
hen-pecking wives. 


Eugene Byrne is an author and journalist 
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The quince originated 
in the Caucasus, at the 
border of eastern Europe 
and western Asia, where 
it still grows wild today. 
Quince trees were first 
recorded in Britain in 
1275, when Edward | 
planted four at the Tower 
of London. They must 
have been popular, as 
many 13th-century English 
recipes include piecrusts 
filled with whole quinces 
coated in honey and 
sprinkled with ginger. 
Making quince pastes 
and jellies is a bit like 
culinary alchemy. You 
start off with a very gnarly 
pale, pear-like fruit (which 
shouldn’t be eaten raw) 
and end up with a pan 
of beautiful dark red 
bubbling liquid that fills 
the house with the most 
amazing smells. 


INGREDIENTS 
1.5kg quinces 

1 vanilla pod 
Caster sugar 

1 large lemon 


METHOD 

Scrub, core, peel and slice 
the quinces. Cover with 
water in a large pan. Split 
the vanilla pod and add to 


SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a quince dish enjoyed in 
England since the Middle Ages 


Quince paste (Membrillo) 


the pot along with the 
lemon juice and zest. 

Boil for 30-60 minutes 
until the quinces are very 
soft, then drain. Fish out 
the vanilla pods and 
scrape the seeds into the 
fruit mixture. 

Weigh the drained 
quinces and measure the 
same weight of caster 
sugar. Blend the fruit with 
a hand-held blender until 
very smooth, then return 
to the pan with the sugar 
and boil for 60-100 
minutes until thick and 
deep ruby in colour. 

Pour the paste onto a 
greased baking tray, cover 
with parchment paper and 
refrigerate overnight to set. 
Or bake the paste on a low 
oven for an hour to speed 
up the process. When set 
and firm, cut into squares. 


VERDICT 
“A perfect end to a meal” 


Difficulty: 3/10 

Time: 3 hours 

Recipe taken from 
countryfile.com/explore- 
countryside/food-and- 
farming/all-about-quinces- 
and-ultimate-membrillo- 
recipe 


Gnarled quinces become a 
tasty paste that’s delicious 
with cheese and crackers 


shell works in Bootle, had higher paid jobs than before the war 


@Q How did women with families - 
whose husbands were fighting in the 
First World War - cope financially? 


Keith Camish, by email 


During mass mobilisa- 

tion, the government had 
to consider a soldiers’ depend- 
ants on a national scale for the 
first time. Wives became 
vulnerable when their 
husbands signed up and also 
because war provoked 
economic dislocation, so tens 
of thousands of working class 
women became unemployed. 

The British government 
introduced allowances for 
wives, widows and dependent 
children. This was similar to 
National Insurance in that 
part came from soldiers’ pay, 
matched by government. 

The allowances can be seen 
as part of a wider recruitment 
policy — men were thought 
more likely to enlist if they 
knew that their families were 
secure. The rates increased 
throughout the war and 
women could claim even if 


they had other sources 
of income. 

Arguably, working-class 
women’s lives improved 
materially in the First World 
War. They had separation 
allowances, access to industrial 
work (notably in munition 
factories) that paid better than 
the prewar alternatives anda 
level of healthcare and 
childcare that far exceeded 
prewar provision. However, 
these material benefits were 
only for ‘good’ wives and 
mothers (ie not those who 
drank to excess or were 
promiscuous) and so women’s 
lives and bodies were subject 
to increased scrutiny and 
surveillance during the war. 


Fiona Reid is author of Broken Men: 
Shell Shock, Treatment and Recovery 
in Britain 1914 30 (Hambledon 
Continuum, 2010) 
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6 Pre-Revolutionary French tax, 
hated because of its unequal 
distribution (clergy and nobles 
were exempt) (6) 

8 An alternative title of the 
emperor Augustus, based on 

his original name (8) 

11 Native American people 
originating from the Ottawa 

river valley region of present- 
day Quebec (9) 

12__ Zone, the Panamanian 
territory controlled by the 

United States between 1903 

and 1979 (5) 

13 Called the ‘Friendly Islands’, 
as a result of the people’s 

warm welcome to Captain 
James Cook when he visited 

in 1773 (5) 

14 The name adopted for a 
number of environmental 
political parties emerging in 

the 1970s (3,6) 

16 Anglo-lrish statesman, 

Henry, champion of Irish 
independence in the 18th and 
19th centuries (7) 

18 See 20ac. 

20/18 The succession of rulers of 
an 11th/12th-century Berber 
empire, based in Marrakech (9,7) 
23 Belgian town, a prosperous 
textile centre in the Middle Ages, 
and scene of major battles of the 
First World War (5) 

25 Name of a British PM, and a US 
lieutenant colonel involved in the 
Iran-Contra Affair (5) 

27 Once a Roman town, this 
Medway port has strong associa- 
tions with Charles Dickens (9) 

28 The Northern Ireland setting for 
the negotiation of the 1998 Good 
Friday Agreement (8) 

29 US president whose proposed 
Strategic Defense Initiative was 
dubbed ‘Star Wars’ (6) 


Down 


1 Scottish and English royal house 
believed to have had its origins in 
11th-century Brittany (6) 

2 This US state was the site of the 
first permanent British royal colony 
in North America (8) 

3____ Way, an ancient trackway 
across England, from Norfolk 

to Wiltshire (8) 

4 Affectionate nickname of the 
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British statesman and the first 
honorary citizen of the United States 
(1963) (6) 

5 Island subdued in the 13th century 
by Edward I, who built Beaumaris 
Castle there (8) 

7 The castle of this city was the 
location of the Pendle (Lancashire) 
Witches trial of 1612 (9) 

9 Organisation banned between 
1960 and 1990, when Nelson 
Mandela was released from 

Robben Island (3) 

10 Sir John, leader of the successful 
Mount Everest expedition in 1953 (4) 
15 The location of the signing of 

a historic English royal charter 

in 1215 (9) 

16 Term applied to the policy 
instituted by Mikhail Gorbachev in 
the 1980s, leading to the democrati- 
sation of the USSR (8) 

17 A decisive naval battle against 
the Turks in the War of Greek 
Independence took place here in 
October 1827 (8) 

19 The surrender of British troops 
here in 1777 is seen as a turning 
point in favour of the Americans in 
their War of Independence (8) 

21 Religion founded by Joseph 
Smith after experiencing an angelic 
vision in New York State in 1823 (6) 


Joseph Smith found 
in 1823? (see 21 down) 
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22 William, 19th-century distinguished 
Scottish artist and pioneer of state art 
education in Britain (4) 

24 Art historian and one-time 

director of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Sir Roy ____(6) 

26 An 18th-century Scottish philoso- 
pher and notable historian (4) 
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SOLUTION TO OUR AUGUST CROSSWORD 

Across: 1 Somerset 6 Guilds 9 Broadlands 10 Davy 11/12 Edmund Ironside 13 Britons 
15 Pyrrhus 17 Cordoba 19 Raffles 22 Nerve gas 24 Stresa 26/5 Real tennis 

27 Hargreaves 28 U Thant 29 Swastika. 

Down: 2 Ohrid 3 Evacuated 4 Saladin 6 Gascony 7 Indus 8 David Hume 14 Roosevelt 
16 Reform Act 18 Bagehot 20 Assyria 21 Osiris 23 Villa 25 Sheik. 


CROSSWORD 
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DVD 
worth 


£29.99 = 


for 5 winners 


The Crown: Season 1 


Sony Pictures Home Entertainment 


The Crown focuses on Queen 
Elizabeth II (Claire Foy) asa 
25-year-old newlywed who is 
faced with the daunting 
prospect of heading the world’s 
most famous monarchy while 
forging a relationship with 
prime minister Sir Winston 
Churchill. The British empire is in 
decline, the political world is in 
disarray, and a young woman 
takes the throne... anew era 

is dawning. 


HOW TO ENTER Open to residents of the UK, 

(inc Channel Islands). Post entries to BBC History 
Magazine, October 2017 Crossword, PO Box 
501, Leicester LE94 OAA or email them to 
october2017@historycomps.co.uk by 5pm 

on 11 October 2017. Entrants must supply full 
name, address and phone number. The winners will 
be the first correct entries drawn at random after the 
Closing time. Winners’ names will appear in the 
December 2017 issue. By entering, participants 
agree to be bound by the terms and conditions 
shown in full in the box below. Immediate Media 
Company (publishers of BBC History Magazine) will 
use personal details in accordance with the 
immediate Privacy Policy at immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy/privacy/ 

immediate Media Company Limited (publishers of 
BBC History Magazine) would love to send you 
newsletters, together with special offers, and other 
promotions. If you would not like to receive these, 
please write ‘NO INFO’ on your entry. Branded 

BBC titles are licensed from or published jointly with 
BBC Worldwide (the commercial arm of the BBC). 
Please tick here C1 if you'd like to receive regular 
newsletters, special offers and promotions from 
BBC Worldwide by email. Your information will be 
handled in accordance with the BBC Worldwide 
privacy policy: bbcworldwide.com/privacy 


@ Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to amend these terms and conditions or to cancel, alter 
or amend the promotion at any stage, if deemed necessary in its opinion, or if circumstances arise outside of its control. 
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Richard Ill 


Chris Skidmore 
explains the 
real reasons 
why Richard 
usurped the 
throne from 

his young 
nephew 


Russian Revolution 
Four experts offer their 
perspectives on the 
momentous events of 1917 
and their legacy for the 
rest of the 20th century 


The battle of 
El Alamein 

James Holland assesses 
the impact of the Allied 


victory on the outcome 
of the Second World War 


NEXT MONTH 


NOVEMBER ISSUE ON SALE 12 OCTOBER 2017 


David Starkey 

on Martin Luther 
The celebrated historian 
discusses the architect of 
the Reformation and his 
impact on Europe 
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“He was an inspirational 
figure - one who changed the 
perception of the black 

man in the western world 
and beyond” 


Entrepreneur and chef 
Levi Roots chooses 


Bob Marley 


1945-31 


ob Marley was a Jamaican singer-songwriter who 

became the first reggae superstar, notching up a string 

of hits with songs like ‘Jamming’ and ‘One Love’. 

Diagnosed with skin cancer in 1977, the committed 
Rastafari died four years later, aged just 36. His posthumous 
greatest hits compilation, Legend (1984), is still the world’s 
biggest-selling reggae album. 


When did you first hear about Bob Marley? 
My friends introduced me to his music while I was growing up. 
Everything seemed to be happening in America at the time 

— black history wasn’t taught in British schools back then — and 
then suddenly Bob, a Rastafari reggae singer, burst onto the 
scene and inspired all us Jamaican kids to be proud, really for 
the first time, of black culture too. 


What kind of person was he? 

A wonderful singer and musician, and a man with the touch of 
the philosopher about him. His songs are very easily understood, 
and that helped make him stand out from other reggae artists. 
Even his love songs carried a bigger message that he weaved into 
the lyrics. He was an inspirational figure, in the way he encour- 
aged people to find out who they were, and in attracting people 
to Rastafarianism — the belief in a single God. He was also a 
great footballer — he had a Maradona-style touch with the ball! 


What made him a hero? 

Firstly, the way he popularised Rastafarianism, which I em- 
braced as a young man growing up in Britain. Secondly, the way 
he changed the perception of the black man in the western 
world and beyond. It’s easy to forget just how big a star he was in 
his heyday. He sold 75 million records and had hits everywhere 
from America to Australia. A lot of his music was very biblical 
as well. That said, I don’t think he ever really got the love he 
should have had in his Jamaican homeland. 


What was his finest hour? 
Going back to Jamaica after living in exile in England [having 
been wounded in an assault by an unknown gunman in Jamaica 


Bob Marley performs in the Netherlands, 1976. “It’s easy 
to forget just how big a star he was,” says Levi Roots 


in 1976] and performing at the One Love Peace Concert in an 
effort to calm the island’s warring parties. During his perfor- 
mance, at Bob’s invitation, Jamaica’s prime minister Michael 
Manley and his political rival Edward Seaga joined each other 
on stage and shook hands. That was a powerful moment. 
Returning to Jamaica after that attack also took a lot of guts. 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire about him? 
Nobody is perfect but I think Bob was a good man. He’d open 
his house every day and it would be full of people dropping in 
for lunch. That’s the kind of man he was. Yes, he fathered a few 
children — but I'd love to hear about Shakespeare’s private life. 

I bet that was pretty colourful too! And you know what? To this 
day the Marleys are a very united family. Music-wise, I can’t 
think of a Bob Marley song I haven’t ever liked. 


Can you see any parallels between his life and your own? 
Absolutely not — we’re all individuals. 


What do you think Marley would have gone on to do had 
he lived? 

Have I wondered about that! Would he have experimented with 
other musical genres? Possibly. Sadly, we'll never know. 


If you could meet him, what would you ask him? 

I'd ask him what he’d like me to cook him for lunch! I think he 
would have probably wanted me to make an Ital [Rastafarian- 
style] vegan dish using locally sourced ingredients. 3 

Levi Roots was talking to York Membery 

Levi Roots is a celebrity chef, businessman and musician, best known for 
creating Reggae Reggae Sauce. Levi Roots Presents Reggae Reggae Hits was 
released in July on BMG 


DISCOVER MORE 


LISTEN AGAIN 

> Benjamin Zephaniah discussed Bob Marley in 

an episode of BBC Radio 4’s Great Lives: RADI 4) 
bbc.co.uk/programmes/b0076ds8 
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NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 
ARBORETUM 


imperial War Museums (Q_005935) 


HEA 


Help us to create a mass-participation work of 
art inspired by the thousands of letters sent 
between the home and the western fronts 
during WWI. Write your message, inspired bya 


Passchendaele 100 


1917 - EMPIRE AT WAR: 


A SUMMER OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


VISITOR ART PROJECT 


family member, historical event or personal 
tribute, and fold it into an origami heart to form 
part of our installation. On display until mid 
November. FREE. Donations Appreciated. 


What the War Did: Social Change 
During World War I Symposium 


26 and 27 September 


This September the National Memorial 
Arboretum will hold a two-day symposium to 
coincide with our on-going World War I 
centenary events and activities. 


THE ROYAL BRITISH 


LEGION 


The diverse programme of seminars, 
interactive workshops and site tours, will 
examine the social changes wrought by the 
conflict, helping to create a greater 
understanding of how these changes came 
about. Booking Essential. A charge applies. 


National Memorial Arboretum 
Staffordshire DE13 7AR 
www.thenma.org.uk 


The Arboretum Mews 


31 July 2017 - 10 November 2017 


Every Sunday 
10.30am and 2.30pm 


until 12 November 


Passchendaele 100 
Guided Walks 


£3 per person. 
Booking Advised. 


Replica Trench 
Until 12 November 


Free. Donations Appreciated. 


Exlubition 


by Steven Dixon 
A Charge Applies. 


T: 01283 245 100 
E: info@thenma.org.uk 
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a HISTORY 


You've just started a degree in history, 
es or perhaps youre already studying 
and your thoughts are beginning to turn to life 
after university. 

Over these 16 pages we offer a series of articles 
designed to help you get the most out of your 
studies, and find out how a degree in history can lay 
the groundwork for the career of your dreams. 
We've got information and advice on making the 
most out of your first year at university, as well 


MAGAZINE 


STUDY 


Expert advice, practical tips and inspiration for 
students hoping to plan a future based on the past 


details on the skills and qualities that history 
graduates can bring to the workplace. 

We've also spoken to a selection of mature 
students to discover why they made the decision to 
return to the classroom. 

We hope you'll find this a useful guide to help you 
plan a fulfilling and fascinating future in history. 


Charlotte Hodgman 
Deputy editor 


Contents 


3 Undergraduate history 
How to survive your first year 


7 Putting your degree to work 
What a qualification in history 
can bring to the workplace 

13 Back to the classroom 
Students share their thoughts 
on studying history later in life 
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History with Art History BA 
History with Creative Writing BA 
History with Economics BA 
History with English BA 

History with Law BA 

History with Philosophy BA 


History with Politics & 
International Relations BA 


Philosophy, Politics & History BA 
Art History with History BA 
Economics with History BSc 
English with History BA 

Law with History LLB 
Philosophy with History BA 


Politics & International Relations 
with History BSc 


Applications open for September 2018 


STUDY HISTORY 


“The first year of 
a history degree 
is a wonderful 
opportunity to 
try something 
different,” says 


As thousands of students Settlelimto life atuniversity, Charles West 


admissions tutor at the University of Sheffield, Shares his top tips on 
how to survive the first year as an undergraduate 


1 Try something new 


Chances are that you’re studying for a 
history degree because you really enjoyed 
studying the subject at school or college — 
and there’s nothing wrong with that. But the 
first year of a history degree is a wonderful 
opportunity to broaden your scope as part 
of your training as a historian, and just to 
try something different. 

Most UK history departments offer a very 
wide range of courses or modules on 
topics that you’ve probably not been able 
to study before. That might be new periods 
of time, such as ancient or medieval history, 
or new geographical areas, especially 
beyond Britain and Europe; or it might also 
be new approaches to the past, for 
instance through themes like gender or 
global history, or through broad survey 
courses that take in great sweeps of time. 

Perhaps the most addictive thing about 
studying history is its sheer diversity and 
range. Take advantage! 


A history degree 
isnt a three-year 
memory test 


BBC History Magazine Study History 


2 Don'ttry to memorise everything 


Studying history at university is very 
different from studying it at school, 
because the marking criteria don’t 
normally expect you to know certain 
specific examples. 

You'll be exposed to huge amounts 
of information but don’t worry, no one 
is expecting you to learn it all. A 
history degree isn’t a three-year 
memory test. Instead, you need to 


know enough to decide what you 
think about an issue and to be able to 
argue your point convincingly — that’s 
one of those ‘transferable’ skills that 
will come in handy after university. 

So, if you’re asked to read a book, 
don’t worry about capturing every 
single detail, just focus on the 
argument and the key points — and 
the same goes for lectures. 


3 Prepare tobe stretched 


The way history is taught at university 
is also different from how it’s done at 
school and college. That’s partly a 
matter of new methods - for instance, 
lectures and group projects — but it’s 
also a question of learning new skills. 
You could be asked to write a blog, or 
do a joint presentation, or maybe 
make a short film. 

Even essay-writing is a bit different, 
since lecturers won’t be looking for 
the ‘right’ answer or the right essay 
structure, but for a convincing, 


evidenced and well-argued piece of 
writing. In most universities, you just 
have to pass the first year, and the 
grades you get won’t count towards 
your final degree. So, your first year is 
the perfect opportunity to experiment 
with new techniques, as you transi- 
tion to degree-level study. 

Remember that your tutors are 
there to help. They’ll often have time 
set aside as ‘office hours’ for you to 
drop in and have a chat if you’re not 
sure about something. 


Charles West = 
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4 Get engaged in the seminar room 


History as a discipline is fundamen- 
tally about reasoned argument: 
interpreting evidence to make a point. 
That means it’s essentially about 
discussion, whether in writing or 
face-to-face. That’s why the subject 
is usually taught in small seminar 
classes as well as in big lecture 
theatres: they’re a chance for you to 


5 Find the library 


These days, most of the reading you'll 
be asked to do at university will 
probably be available online, at least 
in your first year. But it’s still a really 
good idea to get into the university 
library rather than staying put in your 
room! That’s partly about helping you 
to organise your time — something 
that is especially important for a 
reading degree like history, which 
involves lots of independent study. 
But it’s also because there will 
always be books and journal articles 
that haven’t yet been digitised, but 


bring what you’ve learned to life. If 
you’re not sure you understand a 
point, or you don’t think you agree 
with something, say so — politely, of 
course! There’s absolutely nothing 
that tutors like more than seeing an 
enthusiastic and constructive debate 
unfold in the seminar room. That’s 
what studying history is all about. 


that are nevertheless really useful. 

It might sound old-fashioned, but 
checking out a university library 
bookshelf is still the best and 
quickest way of finding out what’s 
been written on a subject. Plus, you'll 
discover that librarians are some of 
the most helpful people on Earth. @ 


Dr Charles Westis admissions tutor 

in the department of history at the 
University of Sheffield, where he has 
researched and taught early medieval 
history since 2008 
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Graduates offer their 
tips on surviving the 
first year asa history 
undergraduate 


Choose a course you're really interested i 
rather than one you think you *should* do. 
@JillbJill 


= 


Read sources for your tutorials, and contribute 
to the discussion. Your perspective will be 
welcomed and valued. @ladywolverine3 


Apply yourself, and stick with it through the stuff 


you find less interesting, you will be given 
opportunities to specialise later. 
@danielccrandell 


Choose a module that you've never studied 
before, it could shape your whole time at uni! 
@Ajmoore21 


Read voraciously, pick modules you will love, let 
nobody tell you ‘academic subjects don't count, 


and let historians inspire you. @Mich_RJ 


Learn how to navigate databases of primary 
sources early. Primary sources used correctly 
add richness, verve and rigour to your essays. 
@roos_annamarie 


Read as widely as possible to form a broad 
understanding of the topic. It feels great to be 
able to answer questions from your tutor. 
@jocno5 


Read widely for essays, but try and form your 
own interpretation. @collinson26 
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Therole 


A GCSE/GCE History Examiner will 
mark candidates’ responses in accordance 
with the pre-defined mark scheme, whilst 
adhering to Code of Practice and 
examination procedures. 


The Benefits 


It’s an opportunity to earn extra money ina 
part-time role and enhance your CV. Most 
papers can be marked onscreen using ePEN, 
from home. It’s intellectually rewarding and 
a great way of enhancing your understanding 
of assessment and your subject.The team has 
a defined structure, meaning you can easily 
progress from Examiner to Team Leader and 
arange of senior examiner positions. 


WHO EDEXCEL 
Is LOOKING FOR 
Edexcel is keen to 
recruit people across 
the UK who are 
currently teaching or 
recently retired. You 
will hold a degree, be 
a qualified teacher 
and have a minimum 
of one academic 
year's full time 
teaching experience 
in GCSE/GCE History 
since qualifying as a 
teacher, in the last 8 
years. The ability to 
meet deadlines and 
work under pressure 
is essential. 


Pearson 


Pearson is offering exciting 
opportunities for History teachers 
to become examiners for its GCSE 
and GCE A Level qualifications. 

If you are passionate about 
History and are keen to explore 
new approaches to teaching your 
subject, then join the Assessment 
Associate team, and become an 
Edexcel Examiner for Pearson. 


© 


SALARY 

Although the fees 
differ across units, 
based on complexity 
to mark as well 

as time and effort 
required, an average 
payment to an 
Assessment Associate 
will be in the region 
of £500-£800. 
Edexcel pays a fee of 
£150 for attendance 
at the training/ 
standardisation 
meeting, be it face 
to face or online, and 
a teacher release 
fee to your centre if 
appropriate. 


© 


TIME 
COMMITMENT 
You must attend 
standardisation, held 
either face-to-face or 
online, for which you 
will receive payment. 
After this you will have 
on average 2-3 weeks 
to complete marking, 
depending on each 
unit's contract. An 
average allocation 
should take 35-45 
hours to mark. New 
examiners receive 
initial training, which 
will normally be 
completed by post or 
electronically. 


Applications need to be made online, via the website - https://goo.g1/wOOWkg 


Ifyou need any further information regarding the recruitment process please don’t hesitate to contact Pearson at aaresourcing@pearson.com 
Visit Knowledge Base - The new searchable, online questions and answer database for all customers. 


To support our continued growth worldwide, we e successful applicants will require a PC and 


are expanding and strengthening our examiner broadband to allow them to access Cambridge 
network, and inviting teachers to develop their on-screen marking systems. 

professional experience by becoming Cambridge We offer: 

examiners. 


¢ a powerful insight into the teaching and 


We are welcoming new examiners in History for assessment of Cambridge qualifications 


the following qualifications Cambridge IGCSE, 
Cambridge International A Level and Cambridge 
Pre-U History. 


© support in developing your own 
professional practice 


e the highest standards of training 


Requirements are: 
q and support 


¢ applicants should have history teaching 
experience and be educated to degree level in a 
related subject 


e freelance opportunities, based on 
contracts for services for each 
examination series, which fit around 
your existing commitments. 


Truro & fe. BSc Archa y 
Penwith — ; Fdsc Archaeology 
College 4 | : 


thet? 


study archaeology in Comwall with a 
University course thatouts you first 


over much more than the stunning culture and landscape. 
Help unravel the foundations of our unique heritage and discover a new Career. 
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COLLEGE COLLEGE UNIVERSITY Approved Centre www.truro-penwith.ac.uk 


J 1872 267061 
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Putting your degree to work 


Youve spent years studying for a qualification in history, but what 
can you actually do with it after you've graduated? More than you 


might think, according to Philip Carter from the Institute of 
Historical Research at the University of London 


he usefulness of a history 

degree has long been debated. 

Generations of undergraduate 

historians have pondered how 

their study of the past might 
equip them for professional life in the future. 

Questions of usefulness and ‘value’ are 
now increasingly pressing, for obvious 
reasons. What history students gain while at 
university, and what qualities they bring to 
the world of work, matter more than ever. 

To those doubters who regard undergrad- 
uate history as yet more dates, facts and 
chronologies, any positive connection to 
‘real world’ employment can seem tenuous. 
But today’s undergraduates should keep the 
faith. There are both well-established and 
newer arguments in favour of a history 
degree, many of which highlight the skills 
developed while at university. 

In large part, history is a training in how 
to discover and interpret information. As 
historians we become adept at handling 
large amounts of information of various 
origin and types, and in differing formats 
— its retrieval, verification, description 
and storage. 

At the same time, history is concerned 
with the creation and communication of 
new knowledge. This means the assessment, 
evaluation and integration of information 
(from other historians and our own 
research), and its effective — and engaging 
— expression in essays, seminar presentations 
or undergraduate dissertations. 

Skills such as assimilation, evaluation and 
critical thinking have long been recognised. 
They are seen as underpinning a range of 
established professions, including law, media 
and broadcasting, the civil service, publish- 
ing and policy formation. Like historians, 
practitioners in these areas are able — reliably 
and quickly — to gather and assess, then 
distill and communicate. 

The modern workplace is heavily reliant 
on data. Asa result, the techniques learned 
by historians are also valuable in other areas 
of employment, where people deal in 
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History on-screen: digital resources have become essential to the study of history, and 
employing such resources can provide key skills to take into the workplace 


History provides 

a means to 
deepen our under- 
Standing of the 
human experience 


information that is exchanged and exploited 
within professional networks. These, 
moreover, are skills of growing importance. 

Twenty years ago, professional life seemed 
set to become a largely verbal culture thanks 
to telecommunications and the mobile 
phone. But the modern prevalence of email, 
and smart technologies, means that good 
communication still relies heavily on the 
written word. 

Today’s undergraduate historians know 
this technology better than anyone. Yet 
we all need to learn, and to keep being 


reminded, how to make best use of the 
written word. Three years spent reading, 
writing and presenting history can give its 
undergraduates a distinct advantage. 


Anewapproach 
These well-established claims to history’s 
usefulness remain powerful. At the same 
time, the content of many courses is 
changing. Newer forms of historical research 
are shaping the student experience — seen in 
the growth of non-text-based sources and 
methodologies in undergraduate teaching. 
The values of these newer approaches are 
similarly measurable in terms of the skills 
they promote. A module in digital history, 
for example, might teach you how to build 
and analyse a database, design a website, or 
create and geo-reference a historical map. 
Similarly, histories of material culture, with 
their focus on object-based learning, will 
provide instruction in conservation, 
archival management, 3-D imaging and 
printing, or even augmented and virtual 
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West Indian immigrants looking for work in Liverpool, 1949. History provides a means to 
deepen our understanding of the human experience, says Philip Carter 


The huge growth in online content is 
one of the most important developments 
in historical study in recent years 


reality. Meanwhile, interest in public history 
and engagement creates opportunities to 
devise and run projects that will take you well 
beyond the classroom and your peer group. 

As well as bringing new historical 
insights, such methodologies also corre- 
spond to the qualities many employers seek. 
On graduating, most undergraduates will 
decide to leave academic history behind. 

Yet the skills gained in courses on digital 
history or material culture may prove more 
enduring and useful. Historical understand- 
ing will always prove an asset, but you're as 
likely to be employed in historical game 
design for your technical skills as for your 
knowledge of medieval Europe, or employed 
in museum curation for your talent for 
object interpretation as much as for an essay 
on the industrial revolution. 

While history ‘beyond text’ is increasingly 
prominent, undergraduate courses continue 
to attach considerable importance to printed 
sources. Here, too, students’ experiences, 
and the skills they acquire, are evolving. 

A key question for today’s lecturers is not 
simply whether their students are reading 
enough history, but what and how they read. 

The huge growth in online content — from 
primary sources, digitised books and 
articles, to blogs and reference works — 
is one of the most important developments 


in historical study in recent years. Perceptive 
and informed use of online content is now a 
key requirement for high quality history. 

This means knowing what is and isn’t out 
there; what you might be missing; and how 
you may be being misled. These challenges 
go well beyond the seminar room, shaping 
our personal and professional lives. As 
undergraduate historians you have an 
opportunity to gain critical awareness of 
these common, but often little understood, 
sources of information. 


History in its own right 

These skills can be transferred to a range of 
non-academic careers. Equally, they can be 
more directional for those seeking to retain 
professional links to history. 

It’s unlikely, though, that many of this 
year’s history intake are thinking so 
instrumentally. Instead, the majority of new 
undergraduates choose history at university 
because it’s a subject they enjoy. 

The value of history in its own right is 
championed by many professional historians 
at work today. History matters because it 
provides a means to deepen our understand- 
ing of the human experience. It matters too 
in an age defined, on the one hand by 
presentism and on the other by greater 
readiness to commemorate and reflect, 


especially around historical anniversaries. 
And if we’re going to look back, we should do 
so accurately and insightfully. 

But, regardless of our future profession, 
we all benefit to some extent from a 
discipline that helps set contemporary 
society in wider context. Studying history 
makes us more sharply observant and less 
complacent in a world that, in turn, becomes 
more interesting and complicated. These are 
valuable sensibilities for adult life. 

Complications also extend to the modern 
workplace. The idea of a job, or even a 
profession, for life is itself increasingly the 
stuff of history. It’s a change that, with the 
exception of a few careers such as school or 
university teaching, makes it harder to plot 
direct connections between a history degree 
and a specific profession. 

This could make the future even more 
daunting for the class of 2017/18. But it’s 
worth remembering that the composition 
and disposition of the modern workplace is 
also changing. 

Given the rise in university numbers since 
the 1990s, it’s ever more likely that your 
future employer, rather than dismissing 
your history degree as an indulgence, will 
have had a similar training in this or a 
related humanities discipline. 

Recent studies also show that many 
employers, while valuing acquired skills, 
above all seek to employ clever, imaginative 
graduates with the potential to think and act 
creatively. The historical literacy you'll 
acquire at university requires more than a 
knowledge of what happened in the past, or 
the ability to handle data. It’s also the 
creativity to appreciate what did not happen, 
what might have happened, and what could 
happen. Even the most historically informed 
employer is really interested in what could 
happen next. 

Undergraduates who pursue as broad and 
enriching a subject as history are, it’s fair to 
say, prepared for an intellectual workout. 
The challenge is how to get the most from 
this opportunity, now and in the semesters 
to come. 

So, ifyou’re starting out on a history 
degree course, you might consider three 
goals over the next three years: celebrate and 
test your cleverness; cultivate a range of 
intellectual and practical qualities; and enjoy 
history for itself. ™ 


Dr Philip Carter is senior lecturer and head of 
digital at the Institute of Historical Research, 
in the School of Advanced Study, University 
of London 
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Pearson 


Do you teach GCSE 
or GCE History? 


Enhance your teaching career and become 
a History Examiner for Pearson. 


This is a great opportunity for teachers across the UK who are 
currently teaching or recently retired. Applicants will hold at least 
one years full time teaching experience in GCSE or GCE A Level History. 


For more information and how to apply, please visit 
our website www.edexcel.com/aa-recruitment or 
email us at aaresourcing@pearson.com 


Illustration by Tang Yau Hoong 


SCHOOLOF_ Postgraduate study 
UNIVERSITY in. history 


The School of Advanced Study at the University of London provides 
an unrivalled scholarly community in which to pursue postgraduate study. 


Students learn from leading specialists in their fields, hone their research 
skills in highly regarded training programmes, expand their knowledge 
through an extensive calendar of events, and become part of a worldwide 
network of humanities scholars. 


Funding opportunities include AHRC-sponsored London Arts and 
Humanities Partnership studentships, SAS studentships, and a number of 
subject-specific bursaries and awards. 


MA in Art History, Curatorship and Renaissance Culture 
MA in Cultural and Intellectual History 1300-1650 
MA in Garden and Landscape History 
= a. MA/MRes in Historical Research 
lle TT, : a MA/MRes in the History of the Book 


a2 8 MA in The Making of the Modern World 
LM — 7 : ioe ‘ F : 
ay Naa MPhil and PhD programmes in a range of humanities subjects, including 
art history, classics, Commonwealth studies, English language and 
literature, history, Latin American studies, law, and modern languages 


S as s ac uk bi oO @SASNews ce) @schoolofadvancedstudy ox) sas.registry@sas.ac.uk 


if 6 Speak French, Spanish or Italian 
as they are really spoken aa 


Now you can improve or maintain your French, Italian or Key Benefits 


Spanish with the bi-monthly audio magazines Bien-dire, 
¢ Speak French, Spanish or Italian with 


Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano and Punto y Coma. confidence by learning the language as 
it’s really spoken 

Bien-dire, Bien-dire Initial, Tutto italiano and Punto y Coma are published six times a year * Improve your vocabulary and listening 

from France, Spain and Italy and include a glossy magazine packed full of lively, topical and comprehension 

original articles and in-depth interviews in French, Spanish or Italian to give you the inside * Improve your knowledge of French, 

track on French, Spanish or Italian culture. Key words and phrases are glossed into English Hispanic or Italian culture 


on the facing page. The articles, in turn, are narrated on the accompanying 60-minute audio 


CD to enable you to improve your listening comprehension and understand French, * Lively, relevant and up-to-date, authentic 


Spanish or Italian as it’s really spoken. In addition, every feature is graded for difficulty so content 
that you can assess your progress with each issue. ¢ Take advantage of on-going, portable 
and flexible learning 


For French speakers, Bien-dire Initial will take you from a beginner to an intermediate 

level and is published on alternate months to Bien-dire so that they can be taken together Subscribe Today to either 
to form a truly comprehensive French learning programme. Bien-dire, Bien-dire Initial, 
Punto y Coma or Tutto 
italiano for a year for just 
£89 (normal price £99) and 
you will receive an extra 
issue, worth over £16 for 
FREE, and a FREE 
electronic dictionary 
bookmark worth £24.99 - a 
combined saving of £51! 


Order TODAY By calling 
0800 141 2210 


Outside the UK call 
+44117 927 2236 


Or order by visiting our website: 
www.languages-direct.com/BBH917 


If you now want to be able to speak like a native, a subscription to Bien-dire, 
Bien-dire Initial, Tutto Italiano or Punto y Coma will inspire, motivate and help you 
to achieve fluency. 


( e 
New for 2017: ae : 


Bien-dire Initial for 
beginner to 
intermediate 

leaners of French 


Subscribe Today! 


| i 01, Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire Initial French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a 
FREE French-English electronic dictionary! Level: Beginner - Intermediate 


Please send your completed order form together with payment to: 
Languages Direct Ltd 
FREEPOST RSKB-KSKR-LYLU, Bristol BS1 6UX 


Delivery: Your first issue should be with you within 10 days of receiving your order. 
Outside the UK send to: 


Languages Direct, Spike Island, 133 Cumberland Road, 
Bristol, BS1 6UX, United Kingdom 


) i 02. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
French-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


ya 03. Please send me a year’s subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Punto y Coma Spanish Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
Spanish-English electronic dictionary! Level: Intermediate - Advanced 


1 oe JE 


a q 04. Please send me a year's subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 


erage orn pra seer napy te aad a 60 day money-back guarantee 
If for any reason Bien-dire, Punto y Coma or Tutto italiano is not for you, 
Cheque: Cheque enclosed for £89 (payable to Languages Direct Ltd) (J just let us know within 60 days, and we'll refund your subscription in 
or Card: Please charge my credit card for the sum of £89 only Mastercard (J Vea] ame O FULL, and you can keep your first issue. If at any time later you decide 


to cancel, we'll refund you the cost of any unmailed issues. 


ard number: 


To see our full range of excellent language learning materials 
visit www.languages-direct.com 


Expiry date: es §8=—- DB CVV Code 


Firstname: Last name: 


Media Ref: BBH917 


Address 


Postcode Country 


Telephone Emait 
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Number cruncning waa 


A history degree can set you on the way to further © 


© eo, 
study or a career ina host of employment sectors, n ol. eS 


| | < “2 
as history graduates from 2015/16 discovered... ¢ 


History graduate destinations O 
2015/16 (6 months after graduating) |) ”A) = 
oo 
) 
The number of history 
in the UK graduates for the year 2015/16 


39.2% 


Working full-time 


Further study 


undertaken 
2015/16 (6 months after graduating) 


Other 7% 


: Studying for a Masters (eg. MA, MSc) 
Working 
overseas 63.4% 
2.3% 
Studying for a Doctorate 
(eg. PhD, DPhil, MPhil) 4.3% 


Unemployed, 
(including those due to start work) 6.1% 


Working and 


Studying 6.8% Studying for a postgraduate qualification 


in education 14.9% 


Gender split Studying for other postgraduate 
for 2015/16 history Female 53% | Male 47% diplomas 9.2% 
graduates 


Studying for a professional qualification 
. : 3.7% 
Top 10 industries for 2015/16 history graduates 


Other study 4.5% 


~ The number of 2015/16 
: history graduates in 
further study (6 months 
after graduating) 


Hospitality 7.4% 
Government 6.2% 


Legal and accounting 3.9% 
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Culture 3.3% 


These figures were sourced from Prospects who produce 
the annual publication What Do Graduates Do? which 
charts the destinations of graduates six months after 
leaving university. The statistics are based on the 77 per 
cent of history graduates who responded to their survey. 
Find out more about their work at prospects.ac.uk 


Health 2.6% 


i Social care and social work 2.5% 


Retail 16.5% 
Education 14.9% 
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Your community, your University 


STUDY HISTORY WITH 
UNIQUE HERITAGE ON 
YOUR DOORSTEP 
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Study the past in a city rich with its own unique history. Combine 
cutting edge research with hands on experience in a highly 
supportive learning environment. Develop your career path through 
work based learning in heritage, museums and archives, or 
through year-long placement opportunities at undergraduate level. 


We welcome applications from students with diverse educational 
experience. 


Website: www.port.ac.uk/history 
Email: hss-enquiries@port.ac.uk 
Phone: 023 92842992 

Twitter: @uop_history 


Teaching 
TEF Excellence 
Framework 


MD13835 0817 


www.plymouth.ac.uk/courses/undergraduate/ba-history 
admissions@plymouth.ac.uk 


WITH +44 1752 585858 
PLYMOUTH @PlymUniApply 
UNIVERSITY @HistoryPlymouth 


Undergraduate History Courses for 2018-19: 


BA (Hons) History (with minor pathways in English, Politics and 
International Relations), BA (Hons) Art History 


Exciting modules in British, European, US and World 

History include: 

History and Heritage; Tudors and Stuarts; Early Modern Europe; 
Pirates and Piracy; Victorians; Twentieth Century Britain; Modern 
Japan; Colonial India; Ireland from 1914; US Civil Rights; US Popular 
Culture; World War II. 


We also offer Study Abroad opportunities in the US and Europe. 


Open Days: 14th October 2017. 

Applicant Days: 27 January 2018, 24 February 2018 & 17 March 2018 

Find out more: https://www.plymouth.ac.uk/courses/undergraduate/ba-history 
Book a visit: www.plymouth.ac.uk/study/open-days 


UNIVERSITY OF 


OXFORD 


Adult Learning at Oxford 


www.conted.ox.ac.uk/history1 7 
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STUDY HISTORY 3S 


Whether unfulfilled 
in your job or in 
search of anew 

challenge, returning 
to education can be 
incredibly rewarding 


Batk to thes 
Classroom... 


Mature students explore the benefits of studying history later in life 


fla Starting again @@ Being a mature 
Building anew role Ze When | was made redundant — d g T 
— — Having previously been stuck WS aged 61, | knew | wasn’t ready for 
a y in an admin job, returning to retirement so | embarked on a two-year stu ent ct OWS 
university to study for an MA in history part-time MA course. Despite an inevitably 1 
enabled me to embark on a career in steep learning curve with a challenging you to com bine 
the conservation sector, as a church reading list and eight assignments, I’ve H H 
buildings adviser. It was the best enjoyed every minute. Now it’s research life experie nce 
decision | ever made. assistance and speaking locally: a whole e e 
new career with academic 
Elaine Johnson 
Charlotte Vickers MA Social and knowledge, 
MA History Cultural History i j 
University of Bristol : Bishop Grosseteste resu Iti ng ina clea r 
A University, Lincoln view of what you 
ce want to gain from 
@@ Studying keeps my brain active and ae 
your education. 


a distance learning degree means that 
| | do not nave exams to sit. 


Grace Young 
Anne Fisher Studying fora 
BA (Hons) Ancient History and Classical Archaeology BA in History 


University of Leicester distance learning) University of Manchester 
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Old love, new challenge 


| have always loved history but | 
ended up working in an academic 
library for 14 years, straight from school. 
| liked my job and the friends | made 
there, but | needed a new challenge. 
For me, that challenge was to start a 
degree course. 

While a degree will always be chal- 
lenging, as a mature student | had that 
extra drive and confidence in what | 
wanted to do. History is where | should 
have always been and 
now I’m taking it even 
further with an MA. 


Jade Notley 
BA History 
Bangor University 


Educational escapism 


I'd wanted to study history for 

more than 25 years, but was 
unable to until now. Being a mature 
student is difficult. The course was 
demanding, and juggling family 
commitments, as well as being a 
carer, was hard. The course was my 
escapism; meeting new people, and 
learning more about a subject | am 
passionate about, has opened up a 
whole new world. | have just 
graduated with a BA and I’m now 
planning an MA. 


Theresa Ryley 
BA Medieval 
and Early 
Modern History 
University of 
Aberystwyth 


Anew career path 


Having worked in retail since | left 

school at 16, | realised that to 
make something of myself, | needed to 
be better qualified. After graduating | did 
my PGCE in secondary history and went 
into teaching. I’m now a head teacher. 

Going back into education gave me 

confidence and a wealth of opportunities 
that | wouldn’t otherwise have had. 


Mike Bennett 

BA European Studies with 
German Language 
University of Warwick 


@@ As a mature student, | brought a 
gravitas to my studies that would have 
been absent earlier in my life. 


lan Jenkins 
MSt History 
University of Oxford 


A mountain to climb 


es My explorations and false starts 
after leaving school meant | was more 
focused, driven, flexible, and imaginative 
when | finally returned to education to 
study for a degree in history. | began 

the course intent on earning an under- 
graduate degree; | exited with PhD 
acceptances and a desire to climb the 
next educational mountain. 


Angela Tate 

BA (Hons) History 

and American Studies 
California State University 


Balancing act 


| worked in a Supermarket for 

13 years but had always had 
an interest in medieval history and 
literature. | completed an Access to 
Higher Education Diploma, which 
served as a stepping-stone to a BA. 
I’m also married with three children 
so balancing home life with university 
workload is challenging, but definitely 
worth it. 


Lauren Hunter 
Studying for a BA in 
English and History 
University of Leeds 


@6@ | graduated with a BA in history at the age of 

48 and went straight on to do an MA and PhD. I'd left 
school with no qualifications but the decision to go 
back and study part-time changed my life - I’ve even 
had a feature published in BBC History Magazine! 


Lesley Hulonce 
PhD History 
Swansea University 


Planning for 
professorship 


ee | was 37 when | began an MA 
in history and | started the 
course fully intending to go on toa 
PhD and become a professor. | found 
my age to be an advantage; the life 
experiences | had gained previously 
helped me through difficult times in 
the course. 


David Bassano 

PhD in International, 
Global, and 
Comparative History 
University at Albany, 
New York 


@@ The Open 
University gave me 
the flexibility | 
needed to study in 
my own time, with 
an online network of 
like-minded people 
SO | never felt alone. 


Suzanne Lister 
BA (Hons) History 
Open University 
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New College 
ofthe Humanities 
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Tf historians neglect to educate the public, if they 
fail to interest it intelligently in the past, then all 
their historical learning is valueless except in so 
far as it educates themselves.’ (G M Trevelyan) 


NEW Historical Research & 
Public History MA 


Apply now at nchlondon.ac.uk/history-ma 


THE 


Archaeology: 
& GREAT eae An Introduction to the 


CourRSES’ World’s Greatest Sites 


Taught by Professor Eric H. Cline 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


LECTURE TITLES 


= 


The Origins of Modern Archaeology 
Excavating Pompeii and Herculaneum 
Schliemann and His Successors at Troy 
Early Archaeology in Mesopotamia 

How Do Archaeologists Know Where to Dig? 
Prehistoric Archaeology 

An Introduction to the WX 


: Gédbekli Tepe, Catalhéyiik, and Jericho 
Greatest Sites 
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Pyramids, Mummies, and Hieroglyphics 


oO ON AT AWN 


King Tut’s Tomb 

How Do You Excavate at a Site? 
Discovering Mycenae and Knossos 
Santorini, Akrotiri, and the Atlantis Myth 
The Uluburun Shipwreck 

The Dead Sea Scrolls 

The Myth of Masada? 

Megiddo: Excavating Armageddon 

The Canaanite Palace at Tel Kabri 
Petra, Palmyra, and Ebla 


How Are Artefacts Dated and Preserved? 


. The Terracotta Army, Sutton Hoo, and Otzi 


Discovering the Maya 


. The Nazca Lines, Sipan, and Machu Picchu 


. Archaeology in North America 


. From the Aztecs to Future Archaeology 


Discover the Secrets of 
e e Archaeology: 
Great Archaeological Sites [RRRSSSyseamumennetais 


Archaeology brings us face-to-face with our distant ancestors, with treasures of the 
past, and with life as it was lived in long-ago civilisations. Despite the fascinating 


and often romantic appeal of archaeology, many of us have little idea of what 
archaeologists do. 


Archaeology: An Introduction to the World’s Greatest Sites, taught by renowned 
archaeologist and National Geographic Explorer Eric H. Cline, answers that question DVD £5499 NOW £24.99 
and more in rich and provocative detail. This thrilling new course, produced in Video Download £39-°99 NOW £24.99 
partnership with National Geographic, introduces you to the world’s most significant 

and enthralling archaeological sites, such as the tomb of King Tut, the ruins of cD : £30:39 NOW £24.99 
Pompeii, and the terra-cotta warriors at Xi’an—providing both an in-depth look Audio Download £24-39 NOW £15.99 


+£2.99 Postage and Packing (DVD & CD only) 
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at the sites themselves and an insider’s view of the history, science, and technology 
of archaeology. The amazing and unparalleled visuals take you through a stunning 
range of archaeological discoveries, from excavations on land and under the oceans, 
to sites located in caverns, frozen in ice, and buried under volcanic ash. Don’t miss Roreveuzehecreuineceaneeteccincelsrancnnna 


this opportunity to visit majestic civilisations of the past in the company of an expert world’s foremost educators to millions who want to go 
deeper into the subjects that matter most. No exams. No 
homework. Just a world of knowledge available any time, 
anywhere. Download or stream to your laptop or PC, or use 
our free apps for iPad, iPhone, Android, or Kindle Fire. Over 
600 courses available at www.TheGreatCourses.co.uk. 


archaeologist and historian. 
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